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A dirty slogging-match in the mud of the Rhineland 


i 
i 
і 
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The weather was almost as great an enemy to the Allies during Operation Veritable as the Germans. Here, men of the 
Canadian First Army stand bewildered on a burst dyke as flood water surges all around them. 


An over-bold company of the 6th Cameronians was blasted 
by self-propelled guns at point-blank range and overrun by 
German paratroops on 9 March 1945. They went down 
fighting. The next day, when the 52nd (Lowland) Infantry 
Division continued its attack it met little resistance. Distant 
explosions announced the destruction of the Rhine bridges 
at Wesel and as the wreckage plunged into the murky water 
one of the toughest campaigns of World War Il ended. 

The sacrifice of the Cameronians typified the courage 
shown throughout the battle by the infantry. Yet the British 
public, used to applauding disasters, knows little of the 
series of feats of arms covered by the description 'Battle of 
the Rhineland’. Dunkirk, Dieppe and Arnhem are writ large; 
but how many have heard of Cleve, Goch or Xanten? Who 
now speaks of the sinister rides of the Reichswald or the 
splintered glades of the Hochwald? Even the history books 
avoid Operation Veritable. 

Veritable, the last great set-piece battle fought by the 
armies of the old British Empire, was the brain-child of Field 
Marshal Bernard L. Montgomery who, in the bleak spring of 
1945 commanded the 21st Army Group. Under him were the 
Canadian First Army, British Second Army and the US 
Ninth Army, forming, in that order, the left wing of the 
Allied line. 

Since the Normandy breakout in August 1944, Mont- 
gomery had pushed for a decisive blow at the Ruhr in- 
dustrial complex using 40 divisions. Having lost this 


argument, he attempted to achieve similar ends with the 
imaginative airborne thrust which was repulsed after the 
temporary seizure of the Rhine bridge at Arnhem. 

The need to open up the Scheldt occupied Montgomery 
subsequently, but that did not prevent his ordering, in 
October 1944, the preparation of a plan to crash through the 
edge of the Reichswald to the Rhine. It was a hastily con- 
cocted scheme which did not inspire universal confidence. 
"We were very doubtful about it', said an officer who 
worked on the plan as it affected the spearhead division. 
"We felt it would mean heavy losses. 

Fortunately, the Ardennes offensive in mid-December put 
a halt to these aggressive intentions, or at least altered the 
timetable. Nevertheless, while the Battle of the Bulge was 
fought Montgomery continued to improve his original idea 
to clear the bank of the Lower Rhine on a 35-mile stretch 
from near Nijmegen to Wesel and then on to the river 
opposite Dusseldorf. 

The defenses in this region on the Dutch border had been 
considered unimportant when the pre-war Siegfried Line 
was built, but, as the Aeich's borders became vulnerable, 
extensive new field-works were dug. A deep outpost zone 
screened the flank of the line from the Nijmegen salient, the 
narrow legacy of the Arnhem battle. Behind it, running 
away at an angle, were two separate defensive belts facing 
in a more southerly direction. The approach to them was 
barred by the River Maas (Meuse) and tracts of woodland. 


The first of these belts was protected by extensive 
minefields and a deep anti-tank ditch which could be swept 
by fire. Behind lay a trench and dugout system and fortified 
houses and villages. Running diagonally from the Rhine to 
the Maas, this line was anchored to the ancient town of 
Cleve, home of Anne of Cleves, the fourth bride of Henry 
VIII, and also of the legendary Siegfried. 

Cleve nestled behind the northern end of the Reichswald 
state forest, an undulating area about eight miles by four, 
covered in plantations of young spruce and pine about 15ft 
high. Meant to be divided into neat rectangles by sandy rides 
and crude roads, the forest had been a concentration area 
for German reserves during the Arnhem battle and con- 
tained irregular clearings and patches of straggling 
undergrowth. 

A town of 15,000 people, Cleve had been prepared for all- 
round defense. From its suburbs, the Siegfried Line ran 
south 10 miles to the road and rail junction of Goch which 
was almost encircled by two anti-tank ditches and strongly 
fortified. From Goch the defenses continued parallel to the 
Maas. Troops breaking through south of Goch faced an ad- 
vance across the small River Niers before striking the next 
defensive belt running 20 miles across country from the 
Rhine at Rees to Geldern which had a direct rail link with the 
Ruhr. Beyond this line, known to the Allies as the Hoch- 
wald-Layback, rose the wooded Hochwald and Balberger 
heights and the Bonninghardt Ridge. 

Confident in the natural strength of the position, in which 
large tracts of farmland had been deliberately flooded, the 
Germans were content to leave it in the custody of the un- 
distinguished, 10,000-strong 84th Infantry Division, sup- 
ported by improvised battalions of old men, a battalion of 
deaf soldiers, and another of stomach sufferers. 

Montgomery’s plan was to avoid a frontal assault across 
the Maas and to concentrate the assault troops secretly in 
the cramped Nijmegen salient. Led by the ‘Funnies’ — the 
specialized AFVs of 79th Armoured Division — they were to 
burst through the six-mile-wide outpost zone to allow tanks 
to get behind the Siegfried defenses and seize a bridge. 
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The undertaking appeared hazardous, as only two 
metalled roads served the initial thrust through the bottle- 
neck and speed was vital. Much store was placed on the 
ability of the armor to operate on the frozen ground. On the 
third day of battle, when the German reserves had been 
drawn to the flank, the US Ninth Army, under Lieutenant- 
General William H. Simpson, would strike north over the 
River Roer. Squeezed from two directions the enemy should 
collapse. 

Chosen to command Operation Veritable was Lieutenant- 
General Henry D. G. Crerar, then aged 56, head of the 
Canadian First Army which had held the line opposite the 
Reichswald for some time. Crerar's force (basically two 
divisions) was too small to attack on its own but was rein- 
forced by the entire British 30th Corps under Lieutenant- 
General Brian б. Horrocks (50), or ‘Jorrocks’. He was to 
have tactical control of the opening clash. Unlike one critic 
who said Crerar looked ‘more like a railway booking clerk 
than a soldier’, Horrocks respected the quiet Canadian who 
flew over the battlefield every day in a light aircraft. 

Crerar's first hurdle was to overcome the supply problem, 
During January more than 400 trains fed the railheads with 
250,000 tons of munitions. Scores of bridges were built and 
five divisions, three tank brigades and 11 regiments of 
specialized armor moved undetected into the Nijmegen 
corridor. All boded well until, with nine days to go, the tem- 
perature began to rise. With the thaw came the rain. Iron- 
hard roads dissolved into quagmires. Ice-bound fields 
became marshes, It took superhuman efforts by the military 
police, sappers and pioneers, to fit the last units into place. 
And still the enemy failed to read the signs. 

The Germans were roused from their complacency on 7 
February when more than 400 RAF bombers deluged Cleve 
and Goch with high explosive. At 0500 the next morning the 
sky was still reflecting the glowing red ruins of the towns 
when a brilliant yellow flash announced the biggest British 
barrage since Second Alamein, Men were literally deafened 
for hours by the noise of 1,034 guns. 'Pepperpot' groups, 
made up of medium MG battalions and the supporting mor- 
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A Lieutenant-General Brian 
G. Horrocks (‘Jorrocks’), 
right, commander of the 
British 30th Corps, with 
Field-Marshal Bernard L. 
Montgomery, C-in-C 21st 
Army Group. 

41 German prisoners are 
marched off to captivity. 

< Churchill IV tanks in 

a Cleve street, February 
1945. As these houses bear 
witness, this small town 
was devastated in the 
fighting. 

57 Men of the US Ninth 
Army cross a stream in the 
Rhineland. FLooding and 
mud severely hampered the 
battle's progress. 


tars, AA, AT and tank guns of divisions, added to the fear- 
some din. 

Apart from a 10-minute break to tempt the 100 opposing 
guns to unmask themselves, the bombardment continued 
until 1030 when five infantry divisions, 50,000 men with 500 
tanks, attacked in line — respectively from the north, the 
3rd and 2nd Canadian, the 15th (Scottish) in the center, and 
the 53rd (Welsh) and 51st (Highland) on the right. 

Screened by smoke and using amphibious vehicles where 
needed, the Canadians moved against strongpoints isolated 
by floods and sought to open up the Nijmegen-Cleve road. 
They ran up against stiff opposition at Wyler on the Dutch- 
German border, and took five hours longer than planned to 
open the route. Meanwhile, flooding grew worse. 

As the 'going' disintegrated, the 'Funnies' of the 79th 
Division fell behind and all but one of the Flail tanks, meant 
to pierce the minefields facing 15th Division, bogged down. 
The Scots fought their way into the key village of Frasselt 
but had to wait for the belated arrival of the much feared 
‘Crocodiles’ (flame-throwing Churchill tanks) before it was 
taken. The Flails leading 53rd Division also came to grief, 
though a number of gun tanks struggled with them to the 
gloomy fringes of the Reichswald where they stuck. On the 
right, the Germans opposing 51st Division seem to have 
withdrawn to prepared positions before the bombardment 
and engaged the Highlanders in the fiercest fighting of the 
day. As night came, freezing rain grew heavier and the 
racing engines of scores of vehicles added to the clamor as 
their useless wheels and tracks churned the mud. 


How to keep the battle moving? 


At the end of the day it was clear that the attackers had 
gained surprise but were losing mobility. The infantry were 
on their objectives nearly everywhere, but they were behind 
schedule and hopes of armored exploitation were falling as 
fast as the floods were rising. The problem of supplying the 
troops over the drowned roads assumed mammoth propor- 
tions. Air support was clearly ruled out by the weather and 
an added complication was the failure of radio sets in the 
forests. How then was impetus to be maintained? 

Artificial moonlight, provided by searchlight groups boun- 
cing their beams off low clouds, was the key. Battalions ad- 
vanced on their own initiative into the flickering gloaming. 
For example, the follow-through battalions of 53rd Division, 
6th Royal Welch Fusiliers and 1st East Lancashire, though 
out of touch with each other, pushed through the Siegfried 
Line outer works independently between midnight and 
0200. The 15th Division also battled forward as did the 
amphibious fleet bearing the Canadians on the left, 

Throughout the next day, unrelenting pressure built up to 
clear the road to Cleve and to capture the Materborn Ridge 
which dominated the town. German reinforcements ap- 
peared and violent clashes were reported with 6th and 7th 
Parachute Division's advance elements, the 5th Seaforth 
Highlanders repulsing one counter-attack with the bayonet. 
More disturbing to the Anglo-Canadian HQ staff was the 
news that the US Ninth Army's attack had been postponed 
for 24 hours because of floods. 

The possibility that this operation, code-named 
'Grenade', might be delayed much longer could not be 
ignored and with it the implication that the enemy would be 
able to concentrate his efforts against the narrow Cleve- 
Reichswald front. It was against this background that 
Horrocks made a controversial decision. Under the original 
plan, 43rd (Wessex) Division in reserve was to advance 
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through 15th Division once it had seized the Materborn 
Ridge. That night, under the misapprehension that the 
Scots were well-established there, Horrocks ordered 43rd 
Division to advance past Cleve into the German rear. This 
resulted in probably the greatest traffic jam in the history of 
modern warfare. With only one road available to them, units 
of the 43rd, 15th and Canadian divisions became inex- 
tricably mixed in a column 10 miles long. Much of the route 
was under 2ft of water. Horrocks's decision 'was to produce 
in the next 48 hours a situation unrivalled in its complexity 
throughout the campaign', wrote Major-General Hubert 
Essame years later. And as his 214th Brigade was involved 
he was in a position to know. Fortunately some good 
fortune emerged out of the chaos. 

The 15th Division had orders to capture Cleve, but on the 
night of 9 February they were held up on the outskirts. 
Despite the Army's request that the air-raid of the 7th 
should be confined to incendiary or fragmentation bombs, 
the RAF insisted that HE was essential to destroy concrete 
emplacements. As a result, Cleve, which had been badly 
damaged by bombing the previous autumn, collapsed in 
rubble. Р 


Advance boldly — into trouble 


As at Caen and Cassino, giant craters and wreckage ob- 
structed the assault troops and provided ideal defensive 
positions for the arriving enemy reinforcements — a 
regiment of the 6th Parachute Division and armored detach- 
ments. But before these newcomers could establish them- 
selves, British troops and tanks erupted in their midst. The 
129th Brigade Group of 43rd Division, shaking itself free 
from the traffic jam, had advanced boldly in the darkness 
along a route which led, unknown to them, not past the 
enemy stronghold but into the heart of it. Major-General 
Heinz Feibig found his 84th Division's HQ under rifle fire. 
Communication with the incoming reinforcements was con- 
tinually broken. As another drenching day broke, his troops. 
made determined but unsuccessful attacks to evict the 4th 
and 5th Wiltshires and the 4th Somerset Light Infantry from 
the ruins. 

While the confusing battle raged, news came that the 
Germans had blown the valves of the Roer dams and caused 
floods that would delay Grenade for at least 10 days. 
Montgomery promptly switched the 11th Armoured 
Division and 52nd (Lowland) Division from their place in 
Second Army's line along the Maas, relieving them with US 
troops. They would clearly be needed in the north as the 
Anglo-Canadians bore the brunt of the battle for the 
Rhineland. Already 47 Panzer Corps had been identified, its 
commander, General Freiherr Heinrich von Luttwitz, direc- 
ting 116th Panzer Division on Cleve and 15th Panzer- 
grenadier Division on the Reichswald. But before the full 
weight of his 90 tanks could be exerted Luttwitz learned that 
Cleve was lost. The 15th Division fought its way in, enabling 
129th Brigade to extricate itself, and had cleared the town 
by 11 February. 

To the south the tempo increased as 51st and 53rd 
Our map shows the Allied thrust across the River Maas 
and the breaching of the German defense fortifications — 
notably the formidable Siegfried Line. As can be seen, the 
Allies suffered considerable delay and discomfort due to 
widespread flooding. Proximity of the Ruhr industrial 
region gave the Germans another advantage — easily 
available arms and ammunition. Their problem was shor- 
tage of men. 


Divisions tackled the Reichswald and its environs. Mortar 
bombs and shells exploded in the tree-tops and 46-ton 
Jagdpanthers — 88mm guns mounted on a Panther chassis 
— picked off British tanks attempting to advance along the 
churned-up rides. Hidden pockets of Germans allowed the 
attackers to pass, then to emerge and fire into their backs. A 
mounting toll of British wounded trundled to the rear in 
"Weasels', light tracked vehicles able to cope with the mud 
just as the amphibious DUKWs of the Canadians overcame 
the floods in the north. 

Old tactics were employed with the new; 51st Division ad- 
vanced in World War | style close behind a creeping barrage 
to capture the village of Hekkens on the 11th and two days 
later sent the 1st and 7th Black Watch across the Niers in 
amphibious 'Buffaloes'. The Germans were gradually forced 
back and established an intermediate defense zone pivoting 
on Goch. 

Having expanded his front to 14 miles, Crerar reorganized 
it so that 2nd Canadian Corps, with 2nd and 3rd Infantry 
Divisions and 4th Armoured Division, became responsible 
for the drive along the Rhine to Calcar and Xanten. 
Horrocks and 30th Corps were to operate on the right and 
take Goch before swinging towards the Rhine and linking 
with the Americans — once Grenade had been launched. 
The weather, apart from a break on 14 February which per- 
mitted fighter-bombers to operate, remained bad. A dump 
of thousands of 25pdr shells vanished under water and 
frequently troops clung miserably to railway embankments 
and marooned railway station platforms. 


Rockets v flame-throwers 

With the Ruhr nearby there was no shortage of am- 
munition and as the attackers advanced, German artillery 
fire intensified, heavy batteries joining in from across the 
Rhine, despite an almost permanent smoke-screen. The 
broken country and woods was ideally suited to the use of 
the Panzerfaust — a one-man rocket launcher — and they 
had a number of successes against floundering tanks and 
British squads using pack flame-throwers. 

The burden on the infantry grew even heavier and the 
foot battalions of the Guards Armoured Division were at- 
tached to the battered 51st Division, while 3rd Division was 
also ordered to the battlefield. Hopes of victory once again 
resided in khaki-clad figures, generally possessed of a 
leather jerkin, a .303 Lee-Enfield rifle or Bren gun, festooned 
in bandoliers, a waterbottle, pack and spade, merging with 
the landscape according to the time they had spent in the 
desolate forward localities. 

On 16 February the Canadians relieved 15th Division as 
they took over the left wing and continued a series of costly 
assaults on the woods and substantial sch/oss of Moyland. 
On the other flank 51st Division used Canadian ‘mattress’ 
batteries — carrier-mounted missile packs which fired 30 
101Ь projectiles simultaneously — to ease their path through 
Afferden towards another medieval pile, the Dutch 
stronghold of Kasteel Blijenbeek. At both points the enemy 
reacted furiously, but it was in their center that the main 
threat developed. 

Tne previous day, ignoring the fighting at Moyland to his 
left rear and in Cleve Forest on his right, Major-General Ivor 
Thomas launched 130th Brigade Group of his 43rd Division 
in a thrust to obtain a jumping-off place for a second brigade 
to seize the plateau which dominated Goch, Fighting con- 
tinued all night and the leading battalions, 4th Dorsets and 
7th Royal Hampshires, were still in action when the 5th 


Я A soldier of the 5151 
Highland Division adopts a 
shattered attic as a sniping 
position. This picture was 
taken in Gennep near the 
River Maas on 12 February 
1945. The small town was 
partially flooded at the 
time. 

IV The streets of Cleve, 
12 February 1945, Private 
A. Wragg of the 15th Scot- 
tish Division bombards a 
snipers’ position with a 2in 
mortar in an attempt to 

ў finally silence them. 

D Improvised vehicles of 
many kinds were pressed 
into service by the Allies in 
the later stages of the War 


Dorsets passed through them and, with the aid of tanks, 
occupied the required objective. 

Two battalions of 214th Brigade then arrived and though 
the turmoil and heavy shell-fire caused confusion, 7th 
Somerset Light Infantry attacked on time (1520) with the 1st 
Worcesters following suit 25 minutes later, With the artillery 
and armor giving full support a deep penetration was made 
and as dusk fell, Brigadier Essame, taking full advantage of 
the better going on the higher ground, sent forward the 5th 
Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry in a regiment of armored 
personnel carriers and a squadron of the 4th/7th Dragoon 
Guards, Unable to distinguish between APCs and tanks the 
Germans collapsed and went to ground. Not so the Wessex 
men. 

The 214th Brigade had been reinforced with an extra bat- 
talion and at 1220 on 17 February the 4th Somerset Light In- 
fantry stormed the plateau. By dawn 43rd Division had 
severed communications between Moyland and Goch. The 
15th Division moved up to exploit the situation and 53rd and 
51st closed the ring around the town. After specialized ar- 
mor had bridged the anti-tank ditches, street fighting lasted 
until the early hours of the 22nd. On that date too, the Ger- 
mans quit Moyland woods, littered with burnt-out Canadian 
Wasps (flame-throwing carriers) and wrecked 88s. 

At 0300 next morning after a 45-minute barrage by nearly 
2,000 guns, infantry of six US divisions launched their 
assault boats into the still swollen Roer. Some engines failed 
and the occupants had to row across. In some places the 
current was too strong and swept the craft to unplanned 
landing places. The crossing was confused and contact 
difficult, Nevertheless, Operation Grenade was underway. 
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in Europe. This armored 
troop carrier was made by 
taking the turret off a 
Canadian Ram tank. The 
models produced differed 
one from another according 
to the facilities available for 
each conversion. About 10 
soldiers could be carried in 
each Kangaroo. Armament 
was sparse — being usually 
a single .5in calibre 
machine-gun. 


As had been expected, with many units drawn into the 
fight in the north, opposition was patchy and shell fire on 
pre-registered targets caused the most trouble. As the day 
went on it became clear that a lodgement had been made 
but was vulnerable to armored counter-attack. Major- 
General Frank Keating of the experienced 102nd Division 
gave priority to getting his 57mm anti-tank guns across but 
before they had arrived in any number the Germans at- 
tacked his advanced units in the area of Boslar. Despite the 
pressure of 20 assault guns supported by tanks, the Gls of 
405th, 406th and 407th Infantry Regiments 'saw off’ their 
attackers. Bazooka men knocked out four Panther tanks. 

On the southern flank of Ninth Army, Major General 
‘Lightning Joe’ Lawton Collins's 7th Corps ran into more 
serious trouble. Neither of his divisional commanders had 
exercised his discretion to use smoke to cover the crossings 
and accurate arillery fire halted bridge-building operations. 
Three anti-tank guns were the only support weapons 
deployed by 8th Infantry Division east of the Roer that day 
where it became involved in a bitter battle for Duren, but the 
enemy failed to exploit the situation. When the first casualty 
lists were drawn up they showed that the initial assault had 
succeeded at a cost of about 1,000 men. Of the 92 dead, 
most were in 7th Corps. 

As in the northern sector, the Germans had built three 
lines of defenses (using forced labour) but here they did not 
have the forces to man them. Fifteenth Army, commanded 
by General Gustav von Zangen, was given 9th and 11th Pan- 
zer Divisions to back up four scratch infantry divisions, but 
they were well under strength. Against them the Americans 
gradually deployed four armored divisions (and for the first 


Ram 'Kangaroo' Armored Personnel Carrier 


spotted at the last moment when the bridge was blown 
within sight of racing Shermans. 

On 2 March elements of the US 2nd Armored Division 
and the 84th Infantry Division came within an ace of seizing 
the Adolf Hitler bridge at Uerdingen. A squad of engineers 
actually got onto the structure during the night and cut the 
demolition wires. The Germans ran out new ones before the 
Americans attacked in the morning and destroyed the cen- 
ter and another span. Schlemm, responsible for all troops 
on the west bank at this time, was still showing his teeth. A 
badly co-ordinated tank thrust at Rheinberg cost a combat 
command of 8th Armored Division 39 out of its 54 tanks. 

On 8 March the Canadians and 43rd Division ran up again- 
st fanatical opposition as Blockbuster II opened and they 
fought their way through Xanten. So did the Scots of 52nd 
Division driving at Alpen on the Wesel road. There was no 
repetition of the Falaise debacle. 

What then had the Allies achieved? Primarily, their ob- 
jective. Montgomery has described Hitler's decision to fight 
on the west bank of the Rhine as one of his greatest 
mistakes. Though it is difficult to see how the Fuehrer could 
have continued the war with the river and its vital barge traf- 
fic immobilized, the Field-Marshal's words carry some 
weight. And he did, in fact, destroy the last German field 
army in the West — inflicting 90,000 casualties. Equally im- 
portant, he had destroyed all hope of a recovery in German 
morale. 

In June 1944, Lieutenant-General Fritz Bayerlein, com- 
manding the Panzer Lehr Division in Normandy, reported: 
"The fighting morale of the British infantry is not high. They 
rely largely on artillery and air support. The enemy is ex- 
tremely nervous of close contact . . . he strives to occupy 
ground rather than fight over it... .' 

The Germans had these words rammed down their 
throats in the Rhineland. Montgomery was as short of men 
as anyone, and his formations included many youngsters 
and returned wounded. Even a renowned battalion like the 
2nd Scots Guards contained the equivalent of two com- 


panies of men transferred from RAF ground-crews, But 
from the opening of Veritable, the Anglo-Canadian forces 
showed outstanding aggression and skill. The veteran 
British divisions in particular excelled in night attacks and 
the use of 'Kangaroos' — APCs created by removing the 
turret from Canadian Ram tanks — to close with the enemy. 
Having seen the effects of Hitler's rule in France, Holland 
and Belgium, the attackers showed an uncharacteristic 
streak of ruthlessness once they entered Germany. 

When the higher control of the battle is considered there 
is room for argument. The failure of the RAF to knock out 
the Wesel bridges thus trapping the Germans west of the 
Rhine is one point. Crerar's refusal to permit an imaginative 
thrust across the Rhine and an attack along the east bank 
(suggested by Simonds during the battle) is another. But 
if he could provide no quick solutions, Crerar never allowed 
the enemy's devastating use of the water levels to divert him 
from his will to carry out Montogomery's plan. 

Horrocks has admitted candidly that he made a mistake in 
sending forward 43rd Division along 15th Division's axis out- 
side Cleve. But it must be recognised that his coolness after 
Grenade was postponed and his reassuring physical pres- 
ence on the battlefield, inspired regimental officers to adapt 
the plan so that once the enemy was jolted off balance he 
was never allowed to recover. Thanks to this positive spirit 
and attitude, artillery and tanks and the invaluable 
specialized armor and engineers, all arms united to support 
the infantry in their struggle through the mud, The British 
battalions taking part were comprised of 30 Scottish, 29 
English, seven Welsh and two Irish. The US Ninth Army, 
though in.action only 17 days, lost 7,300 men. The British 
and Canadian casualties totalled 15,500, more than at either 
Alamein. 

General Horrocks has said: 'After the initial attacks this 
was a battle in which generalship played no part at all: it 
developed into a slogging match in the mud. . . .' 

It was a soldier's battle. As such it is worth remembering. 

William Moore 
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OPERATION VERITABLE: HUBERTESSAME 


Major-General Hubert Essame, 
CBE, DSO, МС, died on 2 Маг. 
ch 1876 at the age of 79. In two 
years he wrote 12 articles for 
WAR MONTHLY, and had been 
commissioned to write the 
article on Operation Veritable. 
Born in 1896 and educated at 
Nottingham High School, 
Hubert Essame joined the 2nd 
Northamptonshire Regiment in 
1916. He served for 21 years on 
|the Western Front, ex- 
Iperiencing to the full the 
horrors of trench warfare, a 


glimpse of which he gave in his 
article on Passchendaele (War 
Monthly Issue 27). Adjutant of 
his regiment and a Captain by 
|the age of 21, Hubert Essame 
was wounded a second time in 
the night recapture of Villers- 


Bretonneux (25 April 1918) 
being awarded the MC for his 
gallantry 

After World War ۱ Captain 
Essame served 13 years in In- 
dia, including a period at the In- 
dian Army's famous Quetta 
Staff College. Captain Essame 
returned to England in 1934 for 
two years’ General Staff ser- 


vice at the War Office 
Promoted Major in 1938, he 
was CO of the Ist East Lan 
cashire Regiment in 1941-42. As 
a Brigadier he commanded 
214th Independent Infantry 
Brigade in the Isle of Wight, 
and then trained for combined 
operations under the Royal 
Marines at Inverary іп 
Scotland. In October 1943 the 
brigade became part of the 43rd 
Wessex Division 

The division landed in Nor 
mandy on 24 June 1944 and 
214th Brigade opened its cam 
paign by capturing the village 
of Mouen on the 29th. Thereaf 
ter both formations were 
engaged almost continuously 
until the end of August 
Essame's brigade especially 
distinguished itself in the 
fighting for Hill 112 and Mt. Pin- 
con, taking the first Royal Tiger 
tank to fall into Western hands, 
and then carried out a brilliant 
assault-crossing of the River 
Seine on 25 August. 

Brigadier Essame's troops 
were again 21st Army Group's 
spearhead on 21-22 September. 


ding the drive from 
Nijmegen to Arnhem and the 
Rhine in the tragically abortive 
effort to relieve 1st Airborne 
Division. In November the 
brigade fought alongside the 
US 84th Infantry Division on 
the Roer sector. Perhaps 214th 
Brigade's finest moment came 
during February 1945 in the 
Reichswald battles which are 


described in this issue. After 
their conclusion the brigade 
followed up the Rhine 
crossings with a dashing ad- 
vance across North Germany. 

Awarded the DSO in 1944, 
Brigadier Essame was 
promoted Major-General in 
1947. As President of the 
Regular Commissions Board he 
handled the Army's officer 
selection process before 
retiring in 1949. His literary 
career began with a lively 
history of 43:0 Wessex 
Division, published іп 1962, 
followed by four books dealing 
in depth with the NW Europe 
campaign of 194445. Out- 
standing amongst them was 
‘The Battle for Normandy’ 
(1965, with Eversley Belfield), a 
concise and graphic account of | 
the fighting after D-day which 
vividly conveyed its a 
mosphere and character. His 
last two works were similarly 
penetrating and forthright; 
"Тһе Battle for Europe 1918' 
(1970), a welcome perspective 
on the Allies' winning of World 
War І, and a military biography 
of Patton, which deservedly 
won praise in the US. 


SWIFT AND BRO 


British destroyers tame raiding German warships 
in an exciting night action in the Straits of Dover 


The sixth supplement to the ‘London Gazette’, 8 May 1919, 
carried an announcement of 'Honours for service in the ac- 
tion between HM Ships Broke and Swift and German 
destroyers on the night of the 20th to 21st April 1917.' The 
half-hour battle referred to was the climax of a series of 
night actions which had taken place in the English Channel 
off Dover during the previous six months 

At the outbreak of World War | the defense of the Straits 
of Dover was carried out by 6th Destroyer Flotilla's 12 
Tribal-class destroyers and 12 old ‘30 knotters' dating from 
the 1890s, Only five of the 900/1,000-ton ‘Tribals’ could 
boast two 4in guns, the rest, only 400/600-ton boats, were 
equipped with 12 and 6pdrs. They were considered 
adequate since the distance of German naval bases from 
Dover precluded the possibility of a surprise attack on the 
Straits, But this conditiorrehanged by the end of 1914. The 
capture of Zeebrugge and Ostend in Belgium gave the Ger 
man Navy bases from was possible for a destroyer 
force to sail, carry out аа ind return to base completely 
under the cover of fkness. Considering the targets 
available, the Folkestone-Bofflogne troop service and the 
concentration of shipping lying in the Downs (Kentish road- 


stead) it is surprising that the Germans did not start these 
raids until October 1916. By that time there was an ad- 
ditional target, the anti-submarine net barrage stretching 
from the Goodwin Sands to the French coast and attended 
by a fleet of drifters and patrol vessels. 

On the night of 26/27 October, 24 German destroyer: 
transferred from the High Seas Fleet, carried out a raid in 
the area of the Straits sinking six drifters, the old destroyer 
Flirt and the empty transport Queen, with no loss to them 
selves. Other raids followed on 23 November, on 1 March 
1917 and on the 23rd when Ramsgate was bombarded, the 
destroyer Paragon sunk and another damaged. The success 
of the first raid woke the Admiralty up to the danger of the 
Situation and steps were taken to re-inforce the hard 
worked 6th Flotilla. As newer destroyers became available 
for service with the Grand Fleet it was possible to send some 
of the older, more powerful vessels to the Dover Patrol 

The destroyer flotilla leader Swift had been sent to Dover 
in 1915 but was a while in dockyard hands undergoing 
modifications. Completed in 1908 at an unrepeatable price 
of £280,500, Swift was an attempt to produce the super 
destroyer. Her displacement of 2,390 tons made her the 


> The 345ft super destroyer HMS Swift on speed trials in 
the Mersey, 1908. At 2,390 tons almost a light cruiser and 
mistaken as such by the Germans, she was the RN's 
largest destroyer up to 1937 and the fastest ship in the 
pre-1914 Fleet, once touching 40 knots at 50,000hp 

5157 G85-class German destroyers in 1916-17. Only 1,147 
tons full-load they were torpedo boats for North Sea 
operations 


largest destroyer built for the Royal Navy until the Tribal 
class of World War ІІ. She was 345ft long, 54ft 2in in the 
beam, armed with four 4in and two 18in torpedo tubes. In 
1915 the two forward 4in were replaced by a 6in gun. An oil 
burner with three funnels, Swift was capable of over 35 
knots on 30,000hp, although her builders, Lairds of 
Birkenhead, had been subject to a penalty for not attaining 
the design speed. 

The Broke, also a destroyer leader, came to Dover at the 
end of 1916, when 36-year-old Commander Edward R.G. 
Evans brought her down from Scapa Flow. She had already 
seen action at the Battle of Jutland (31 May 1916) being 
heavily damaged by German battleships. Broke had not 
been built originally for the Royal Navy, being launched as 
the Almirante Uribe in 1914 before the Admiralty 
requisitioned all warships buiding in British yards for foreign 
powers. In Whites Yard at Cowes, Isle of Wight, they found 
four big destroyers building for Chile. These were taken 
over, being renamed Broke, Botha, Faulkner and Tipperary 

The four-funneled Broke, 330ft 10in long by 32ft 6in in the 
beam, displaced 1,610 tons. Her armament consisted of six 
4in guns, two .303in machine-guns, а 2}pdr pompom, and 
four single 21in torpedo tubes. Her 4in guns were disposed 
so that four of them were on the fo'c'sle giving her a power- 
ful ahead fire. She was a coal burner but carried a quantity 
of fuel oil. This could be sprayed into the furnaces in con- 
junction with the coal, enabling her to keep up.speed; the 
clogging of the fire grates in an ordinary coal burner would 
have caused a falling off after a few hours. steaming. Trial 
speed was just on 29 knots. 1 

In March 1917 a new German destroyer force, the 3rd 
Flotilla, was sent to Zeebrugge, composed of 6th and 5th 
Half Flotillas. The vessels were all quite new, built since 
1915. These German destroyers ranged b@tween 920 and 
960 tons displacement. The armament 
(88mm) guns and three twin 19.7in-tor 
were oil burners and capable of 35 knoi 
had been modified to carry three 4. 1іп, 


1 The Mk VIII 6in gun 
(1906) on Swift's fo'c'sle. It 
replaced two 4in in 1915. 
The біп had a 100/6 shell 
and 13}/b согайе charge D 
loaded separately. 
2 The British captains, 
Evans of the Broke (left) 
and Peck of the Swift 
(right), about to get their 
` DSOs on 2 June 1917. 
3 Swift at anchor in Dover. 
A 2pdr pom-pom and 18in 
torp. tube are visible. 


The time selected for these raids was the dark period of 
the month, the first and last quarters of the moon. At these 
periods of heavy cloud the Dover 6th Flotilla destroyers not 
actually on patrol would anchor in the vicinity of the Downs 
during the night. Patrol areas were frequently changed to 
prevent the enemy noticing any pattern, The raid planned 
for the night of 20 April was undertaken by two divisions 
totalling 11 destroyers. One division under Fregattenkapitàn 
(Commander) Konrad Albrecht, consisting of G95, V68, 
G96, G91 and V70, was to operate to the south of a line 
Sandetti Bank to Colbart. The other division, composed of 
V71, V73, V81, 553, G85 and G42 (Fregattenkapitan 
Gautier), was to operate to the north of that line. 

The Dover Patrol was disposed in four groups that night. 
Two light cruisers and three destroyers lay at anchor in the 
Downs. Six destroyers were in Dover Harbor, and another 
four were patrolling the eastern (French) end of the net 
barrage. The fourth group had Swift (Commander Ambrose 
Maynard Peck) and Broke (Cdr. Evans) covering the 
western end of the barrage in the vicinity of the South 
Goodwin Lightship as far as Buoy 5A. 

Leaving harbor by 1900, the German ships managed to 
pass the patrols without being detected and the first in- 
dication of troubie came at 2310 when Albrecht's division 
began a bombardment of the Calais area for about five 
minutes. Hearing the sound of gunfire, Cdr. Peck headed 
towards Calais, thinking that the eaztern destroyer patrol 
was engaged, but about 15 minutes later Swift intercepted a 
message to Dover from this force saying that gunflashes 
had been observed to the SSE. Deducing from this that the 
destroyers were not in contact with the enemy, Swift and 
Broke returned to their patrol area. 

A few minutes later, just after 2330, gunfire was heard 
from the Dover area. This was Gautier's division which 
having passed Dover opened fire on the trawler Sabreur 
marking the wreck of the Р. & O. liner Maloja. Although hit, 
the trawler put out her light and managed to escape. Turn- 
ing back eastwards the German force then commenced a 


brief bombardment of the Kentish shore and Dover. It was 
rather wild shooting, doing little damage save to a ploughed 
field north of the town. Somehow the Dover forces missed 
the German ships, which continued eastwards and reached 
the western end of the barrage about 2345. Being ahead of 
schedule Gautier decided to have a go at the Downs and 
turned back westwards. Then he changed his mind again 
and turning eastwards once more headed for the center of 

the barrage. E 

Swift and Broke, 300 yards apart, were back on their 
patrol line and had nearly reached the western end of it at 

0045, being about three miles to the east of the light vessel 

and seven miles from Dover. Swift was just preparing to 

turn eastwards again when the lookout spotted the white 
phosphorescent bow waves of several German destroyers at 

600 yards. A few seconds later the red glow of their funnels 

was seen. The Germans had one advantage. They knew 

that any force they met must be hostile, so there was no 

hesitation in opening fire. Swift immediately returned it, at 

the same time putting her engines to full speed. As she 
ғ passed down the German line Swift fired ап 18in torpedo 
3 and then tried to ram one of the enemy destroyers. But at 
this point the 6in gun on her fo'c'sle proved an upsetting 
factor. The intensity of the flash on eyes attuned to 
penetrate darkness produced a temporary blindness. The 
* navigator misjudged his target and Swift finished up on the 
other side of the German line. 

During this run in she had been struck by a number of 
shells. Her radio was wrecked, but much more serious was 
the hit on the port side of the bow near the waterline. With 
the ship steaming at speed the sea flooded through the hole 
and very soon there was 4ft of water over the lower mess 
deck. It had been Cdr, Peck's intention to pursue the four 
leading German ships but the damage meant that Swift had 
to reduce speed. Sending a few 6in shells after the disap- 
pearing enemy, Swift continued to pursue. 

When Swift opened fire, Cdr. Evans edged Broke out of 
A, her wake to port to close the enemy more quickly, at the 

= same time putting his engines to full speed. He held his gun- 


fire until he was able to get a torpedo shot from the port- 
foremost tube. After giving the order to fire he held his 
course steady for a few seconds to give the torpedo a 
chance to clear the tube then altered course to port intend- 
ing to ram, The four forward guns opened up on indepen- 
dent firing, range only about 600 yards, when the white 
flame-tinged water of a torpedo explosion was observed on 
the ship at which he was aiming. Which British destroyer's 
torpedo this was is uncertain. 

Since ramming an already torpedoed ship would be a 
wasted effort, Evans swung Broke back to starboard and 
had just made up his mind to ram the next German 
destroyer when his navigator, Lieutenant G.B. Hickman, 
called out to him that if he put the helm over now he would 
get the next one. With the helm hard over to starboard (it 
was the opposite helm rules at this time) Broke heeled in a 
tight turn to port. The helm was then midshipped and from 
Broke's bridge Evans watched her tear down at 27 knots on 
the German ship, the G42. 


Broke rams the German 

G42 was steaming at 30 knots, but there was no effective 
evasive action she could take in such a short space of time. 
Evans was exhilarated at the prospect of ramming. Some of 
his crew must have thought it was only fitting recompense 
for their dreadful collision with Sparrowhawk in the night 
torpedo attack at Jutland. Broke crashed into G42 just aft of 
the second funnel. As Broke's bow tore into G42's engine 
room the effect of being struck by 1,600 tons at this speed 
heeled the German vessel over onto her starboard beam. 
The shock of impact sent the crews of both vessels off their 
feet for a few seconds. The British engine-room artificers 
thought their ship had been torpedoed. At the moment of 
ramming, the pipe for boarders was sounded on board 
Broke. As soon as they recovered their feet all available hands 
grabbed small arms and rushed onto the fo'c'sle. Evans 
had always had this contingency in mind and weapons were 
to hand. Every petty officer had a revolver. There were three 
rifles with fixed bayonets at each gun position, one at each 
torpedo tube and cutlasses were stowed to hand around the 
deck. 

Many of the German crew sought to climb from their 
sinking ship onto Broke's fo'c'sle. This was not an attempt 
to board the British vessel, they were just 'abandoning 
ship'. But in the heat of an action this could not be con- 
sidered and all who gained Broke's deck were either killed or 
driven off again. This hand-to-hand combat took place to 
the accompaniment of the noise of tearing metal, the roar of 
escaping steam, crash of 4in gunfire and the rattle of 
machine-guns and small arms. On Broke's bridge the 
officers were firing their revolvers and automatic pistols at 
the crew on G42's deck. And ail the time Broke, engines still 
going full ahead, was grinding away into the German ship's 
hull. 

During the run in to ram, Broke had been struck by a 
number of shells which had caused damage and casualties, 
particularly among the forward gun crews. Midshipman 
Donald A. Glynes, RNR, although wounded in the eye by a 
shell splinter, took charge on the fo'c'sle. As well as 
assisting in the repelling of the German 'boarders' he 
organized a crew from survivors to keep a 4in gun in action. 
One German shell ignited a number of cartridges lying 
around the guns. These were burning like flares on Broke's 
foredeck, lighting her up and making her a splendid target 
for the other enemy ships. While she was still entangled 
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with G42, another German destroyer coming up from astern 
slammed in several salvoes setting Broke on fire amidships. 
One shell penetrated the boiler room, causing casualties and 
severing a main steam pipe. 

All electrical and voice communictions were shattered so 
that Evans was unable to order the torpedo tube crews to 
fire at these attackers. But the Gunner (T), Mr F. Grinney, 
who was at the after-starboard torpedo tube, fired on his 
own initiative and claimed a hit. Seconds after firing, the tor- 
pedo tube crew were knocked out by a near miss. Broke had 
taken a terrific hammering and her decks were a shambles 
by this time. The forward gun crews had been particularly 
hard hit, largely due to the detonation of ready-use 
ammunition in the racks around the guns. 

The engine-room department had also suffered heavily 
from the shell which burst in the boiler room, killing or 
wounding everybody in the stokehold. The bridge had been 
hit twice early in the action. The helmsman, Able Seaman 
William G. Rawles, was badly wounded in both legs but 
remained at the wheel throughout the engagement. At Jut- 
land, everyone on the bridge had been killed and the wheel 
had become jammed causing the collision with 
Sparrowhawk. With her bows firmly embedded in G42, 
Broke still had her engines going full ahead. Gradually she 
cut her way through the German ship, until finally G42 broke 
in half and the stern sank. The forward half drifted off with 
the survivors still onboard. 

Once clear of the sinking destroyer, Cdr. Evans was 
prepared to go in search of another enemy destroyer. He 
could see the gun flashes of Swift as she pursued the four 
fleeing German ships. Besides, all the ships were stoking 
their boilers so hard that the telitale flames from their fun- 
nels could be seen for a great distance. Rather nearer, the 
destroyer torpoed at the start of the action was burning 
brightly. This was the G85 and despite her condition her fore 
and aft guns were still in action. 


No time for 'midnight bathers' 


Broke did not get very far in pursuit. Her speed was drop 
ping steadily after clearing G42. The artificer engineer soon 
appeared on the bridge. He reported that the damage to the 
steam pipe, together with the heavy rate at which feed 
water was being lost, must inevitably bring the ship to a 
standstill. Under these circumstances Broke turned back to 
the spot where the two German destroyers were sinking. As 
she approached, Germans were seen in the water a mile 
from them. They shouted out to the British destroyer as she 
steamed past. Lieutenant Max C. Despard, the First 
Lieutenant, asked Evans whether they should lower a boat 
and start picking them up. His captain made a tart reply 
about 'midnight bathers' for the action was not yet over. 

An approaching white phosphorescent wake caused 
Broke's crew to wonder whether the enemy was returning 
for another round. Then a challenge was flashed and they 
realized that it was Swift returning. With all electric circuits 
and power gone there was no means of replying. Luckily an 
electric torch was produced with which Signal Yeoman 
Smith was able to spell out 'B-R-O-K-E'. Swift then iden- 
tified herself and her crew cheered the battered destroyer. 
The cheers were returned, but rather faintly. 

Since his ship was still moving, though very slowly, Evans 
decided to finish off G85. She was on fire amidships, and 
through the holes in her fo'c'sle plating a reddish glow in- 
dicated internal fires, but her stern gun was still firing. As 
Broke approached, some of the Germans in G85's bows 


1 Leading Seaman William George Rawles at the 
wheel of HMS Broke . A rating with more than 12 
years service (three Good Conduct badges on his 
left arm with the anchor of a Leading Rate) 
Rawles, hit in both legs, remained at his post and 
won the CGM. The destroyer's bridge sustained a 
fire and 32 hits. 

2 The half-hour night action in four stages. Swift 
and Broke engage with gunfire then fire torpedoes 
both hitting G85. Swift fails to ram and pursues 
the four leading German destroyers while Broke 
swivels round in a lethal embrace with G42. 


British destroyer 
leader 

HMS Broke 
(1914-20) 
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2 called out that they were surrendering and wanted to be 
taken off. Commander Evans was just informing them by 
megaphone that he would pick them up when the after 4.1in 
gun fired a shell which went through Broke's bridge. This 
was not a case of treachery, it was just that the men forward 
wanted to be saved while those aft were still ready to fight. 

The British reply was to fire four rounds of 4in which 
silenced the offending gun. At the same time Sub- 
Lieutenant Peppé, stationed at the port after-torpedo tube, 
fired his torpedo at G85. At 200 yards range, firing at a 
stationary ship from one that was hardly moving it would 
have been difficult to miss. The torpedo running at a 6ft 
shallow setting hit the German's starboard quarter, and she 
began to settle fast. It was now a gamble whether she sank 
before the fire reached her magazine. Broke was now com- 
pletely stationary, but drifting slowly towards the burning 
wreck. An urgent message was sent down to the engine 
room. Somehow Engineer Commander Coomber managed 
to raise enough steam to enable Broke to creep slowly 
astern. 

The time was now 0115 and the first destroyers of the 
Dover division had reached the scene after steering to the 
sound of the guns. Evans contacted Mentor and ordered her 
to come to his assistance, Lieutenant-Commander Arthur J. 
Landon placed Mentor skilfully alongside Broke's port quar- 
ter, secured and towed her astern until she was a safe 
distance from the sinking German. Swift in the meantime 
was picking up German survivors. She approached G42, the 
forward end of which was still afloat, but found she had 
been completely abandoned. Switching on her searchlight, 


Length 330.8ft 

Beam 32.5ft 
Displacement 7,670 tons 
Engines 2 Parsons 
turbines, 3 boilers 

Coal 233 tons 

Power 30,000hp 

Speed 29 knots 

Guns 4xdin (bow), 2x4in 
(stern), Apdr pom-pom and 
two 303in MGs 

Torp. tubes 4x27in single 
tubes 

Crew 214 (10 marines) 
Launched 25 May 7914, 
Whites Yard, Cowes, Isle 
of Wight 

Requisitioned August 
1914 

Sold to Chile May 1920. 
One of a class of four, 
Tipperary sunk at Jutland. 


A British and German 
naval dispositions in the 
Dover Straits on 20-21 
April 1917. 

Swift on trial soon after‏ حا 


her launch 7 December 
1907. 

V One of her sub-Lts. 
holds a German shell-case 
after the action. Note the 
T8in torpedo tube behind. 


Imperial War Museum. 


Davis & Harrison VP Ltd. 


Swift found a boatload of survivors. Others were picked up 
by the boats which had arrived from Dover. 

Mentor transferred the prisoners she had picked up to 
Broke, and took on board the wounded from both ships. 
These she rushed back to Dover. Commander Evans an- 
chored Broke to await daylight and the arrival of the tugs. 
He took advantage of this period to start cleaning up the 
ship and also interrogate the prisoners. He found one sailor 
who, like him, spoke Danish. From this prisoner he was able 
to identify the two destroyers sunk, and the number of crew 
carried; 90 in each vessel. He also gathered that the sudden 
‘in-fighting’ tactics of the outnumbered British destroyers 
had upset the German intention of using their torpedoes. At 
this time the Imperial Navy had developed the use of tor- 
pedoes on destroyers to a stage ahead of the Royal Navy. 
They had installed a central firing system and their boats 
had more tubes than the British ships. 

The following morning two tugs arrived and took Broke in 
tow to Dover. She was given a hero's welcome from the 
other ships as she berthed. The casualty bill had been heavy 
on both sides. A quarter of Broke's crew were hors de com- 
bat, 21 killed and 36 wounded in a ship's company of 214. 
Swift got off extremely lightly with one dead and four 
wounded. On the German side, out of the 180 combined 
crews, 140 had been rescued, some wounded. 

One puzzle about this action is reconciling the par- 
ticipants' accounts with the actual results. Broke fired three 
torpedoes. The first might have hit G85, the third certainly 
did. But what of the destroyer claimed to have been hit by 
the second? There is no doubt that two ships were sunk. No 
record on the German side exists of a third. Writing ‘The 
Dover Patrol' in 1919, Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon (at the 
time Vice Admiral, Dover) offered an ingenious explanation. 

Evans had claimed that the second destroyer, G85, had 
been torpedoed, and that Broke rammed the third ship, 
G42. Admiral Bacon after examining the evidence con- 
sidered that G85 was the fifth ship and G42 the last ship in 
the German line. When Broke hit G42 she was travelling at 
27 knots, and G42 at 30 knots. Hitting her just aft of mid- 


ships resulted, when the two ships were locked together, in 
their rotating anti-clockwise. Commander Evans and those 
on his bridge would have been much too concerned with 
G42 to notice this rotation, and it was dark anyway. But this 
would have the effect as the vessels turned of making the 
Stopped G85 appear as a vessel on one occasion passing 
ahead of Broke and later as coming from astern, after the 
British destroyer had swung 16 points (180°). The vessel at 
which the second torpedo was fired was then actually the 
unfortunate G85, This would mean that G85 was torpedoed 
three times before she sank, remarkable resistance for a 
lightly-built craft like a destroyer. No other explanation has 
been advanced. 

Broke's damages were such that she was in dock for two 
months. Swift was repaired rather more quickly. The of- 
fending 6in gun was removed at a slightly later date and 
replaced by two 4in. The question of fitting flash screens 
was also gone into. 

Commander Ambrose Maynard Peck and Commander 
Edward Ratcliffe Garth Evans were appointed Companions 
of the Distinguished Service Order and promoted to cap- 
tain. Twelve Distinguished Service Crosses were awarded 
to officers of both vessels. A Conspicuous Gallantry Medal 
was awarded to A.B. William George Rawles, the wounded 
helmsman of Broke. Thirteen other petty officers and men 
were awarded the Distinguished Service Medal. 

To the public 'Teddy Evans of the Antarctic' became 
'Evans of the Broke'. His colleague on the. Swift received 
little publicity. This is probably because, apart from the 
bad luck of failing to ram his opponent, he did not start off 
with the the popularity Evans enjoyed from being on Cap- 
tain Robert F. Scott's famous 1912 Antarctic expedition. 

On the immediate balance side the Broke and Swift action 
had a stopping effect on the German night raids. There were 
no more until the spring of 1918. As the Official Naval 
History put it: “It warned the German High Command that if 
they continued to raid the straits they could no longer count 
upon inflicting greater losses than they suffered them- 
selves." Dennis Branigan 


German destroyer 685 (1915-17) 


Length 272.3ft 
Beam 27.4ft 


Draught 77. 15ft 


Displacement 960/ 1, 147 tons| 
| Engine 2 Saltz-Germania 
turbines, 3 boilers 
Power 26,300hp 
1 Speed 34.2 knots 
ў Range 7, 760 miles at 20 kts 
| Guns 3х 4. 1 in L/45 (210rnds) 
Torpedo tubes 6 x 79. 7/7 
Crew 96-700 


Peter Sarson/ Tony Bryan. 
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Handley Page 0/400, 
B8811, of 207 
Squadron RAF in May 
1919. This Squadron 
was formed on the 
foundation of the 
Royal Air Force on 1 
April 1918. On being 
equipped with ten of 
the Handley Page 
0/400s the Squadron 
went back to France in 
June 1918, occupying 
an airfield near 
Abbeville. Just before 
World War I ended, 
six 0/400s dropped 
four tons of bombs on 
Namur railway station 


D Maintenance gangs 
at Coudekerque, near 
Dunkirk, France, on 1 
June 1918; servicing 
an 0/400 of 214 
Squadron RAF. Note 
the two pairs of .303in 
Lewis MGs in nose 
and dorsal cockpits. It 
was a Handley Page 
0/400 of this 
Squadron, serial no. 
D9643, that dropped 
the first 1,6501b bomb 
on the enemy. 


In these days of Jumbo-jets and Concorde, the concept of 
huge aircraft might be thought to be solely a modern 
phenomenon. But giant planes have existed since 1913 and, 
indeed, during the world's first aerial war of 1914-18 the 
major countries involved developed and used aircraft with 
wing spans of 100ft or more. On 13 May 1913, the world's 
first four-engined aeroplane, the Russian Le Grand, 
designed by Igor Sikorsky and G.l. Lavrov, made its first 
successful flight. From it was developed an even larger 
machine, the Sikorsky //ya Mourometz, which with a wing- 
span of almost 100ft and four engines, carried a crew of five 
and a bomb load of at least 900lb. This monster was flown in 
early 1914 and after improvements formed the equipment of 
a Russian long-range reconnaissance and bombing unit, the 
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A World War I 'Bloody Paralyzer' 
with a 100ft wing-span: it pioneered 
the art of strategic bombing 


Eskadra Vozdushnykh Korablei (“Тһе Squadron of Flying 
Ships'). This squadron began operations on 15 February 
1915, and completed over 400 successful bombing raids 
before the Bolshevik Revolution in Ncvember 1917. 

By 1916, several German manufacturers and designers 
had produced early examples of large, long-range bombers; 
the most famous being the Gotha series. These, and the 


later Reisenflugzeug (‘Giant’) class of aircraft, raided 
southern England by day and night between 1916 and 1918, 
with a fair amount of success, despite enormous operating 
difficulties. Equally, France and Italy produced large 
aeroplanes for operations, though relatively few can be 
considered to have been really successful in their intended 
role. 


In England, just before the outbreak of World War |, Mr 
(later Sir) Frederick Handley Page set his small but rapidly 
expanding aircraft company to the task of producing a 
contender for a projected trans-Atlantic direct flight. The 
result was the HP M200 design. With the beginning of 
World War | Handley Page approached the head of the 
Admiralty's Air Department, Commodore Murray F. Sueter, 
a staunch advocate of naval air power. Though unwilling to 
approve the M200 for militiary production, Sueter asked 
Handley Page if he could produce an aircraft which might 
satisfy a request from Commander Charles R. Samson of 
the Royal Naval Air Service (at that time commanding an 
RNAS armored car and aeroplane formation in France) for 
'a bloody paralyser of an aeroplane to stop the Hun in his 
tracks’. 

Handley Page agreed and immediately set his design 
team, headed by George R. Volkert, to work. The job in 
hand was prodigious. None of the design team had any 
deep experience of designing big aircraft. No precedents 
were available in Britain at that time. They were asked to 
produce an aircraft at least twice as heavy as any known 
design. This effectively meant that every single component 
would require original design and manufacture. The 
Admiralty specification required the projected aircraft to be 
twin-engined, have a crew of two, a war load of six 10016 
bombs plus at least 200 gallons of petrol and oil, and to have 
a minimum speed of 65mph with full load. Further details 
included armor plating for engines, crew, fuel tanks, and 
bomb stowage compartment. Other requirements were 
soon made by the Admiralty, specifying that engines should 
be of 200hp each, and wings were to be designed to fold, 
enabling the machine to be hangared in a shed 70ft square 
by 18ft high. 

Starting from scratch, Vokert and his team created every 
single component and, within a year, produced the first 
prototype HP 0100 (serial 7455). A handsome biplane, the 
aircraft had a wing span of 100ft, with its twin engines 
mounted between the wings. The crew accommodation 
comprised an enclosed glass-panelled armored cabin in the 
nose, while the Admiralty's original insistence on armor 
plate protection for various items had meant an excess 
weight of 1,20016 in that respect alone. In conditions of 
great secrecy, this prototype made its debut when it was 
hauled from Cricklewood aerodrome to Hendon (North 
London) in the small hours of 9 December 1915. Here, on 17 


The first Handley Page 01100 (No. 3116) to arrive at 

Coudekerque airfield on 4 March 1917. It was piloted by 
Sqn. Cdr. D. A. Spenser Grey, DSO, Scale is shown by 
the Sopwith Triplane, left and the Nieuport Scout, right. 


December, with Squadron Commander John Babington, 
DSO, at the controls, it made its first tentative flight — a 
straight take-off and landing within the aerodrome 
boundary 

Immediate recommendations include discarding the con- 
fining crew 'cabin' for a much simpler cockpit layout, and 
disposing of the heavy armor plate. A second prototype 
(7456) emerged quickly, with open cockpits in an extended 
nose, though still partially armored. Two more prototypes 
— 1457 and 1458 — incorporated an upper dorsal cockpit in 
mid-fuselage, thereby allowing fittings for Lewis machine- 
guns in the nose, upper dorsal and under-fuselage — the 
latter by means of a 'tunnel' opening for protection of the 
blind spots under the machine. Up to 16 х 112Ib RL bombs, 
or eight 230lb RL bombs could now be stowed. An initial 
production batch was soon contracted by the Admiralty 
(serials 1459 to 1466), and was soon followed by a further 
production order for another 28 0/100s (serials 3775 to 
3142). 

Initial delivery of the huge bombers to the RNAS began in 
1916, and an ‘HP Training Squadron’ was set up at RNAS 
Manston, Kent, for working up crews on this new monster 
machine. The first 0/100 to reach Manston (7456, the 
second prototype) arrived on 27 May 1916 and two more 
were allotted by October. Deliveries to the fighting zone in 
France and Belgium began in November 1916, when two 
machines were delivered to Coudekerque, near Dunkirk 
The third 0/100 ‘La Amazon’ set out on New Year's Day 
1917, lost its navigational bearings in thick cloud, landed on 
a German airfield near Chalandry, Laon, and was promptly 
'captured' wholly intact. Its pilot refused to fly on to Berlin, 
so the Germans had to dismantle the aircraft for the journey. 
They wrongly reassembled the controls and the bomber 
crashed on its first evaluation flight. Two 0/100s (7459 and 
1460) were allocated to the strategic bombing unit, 3 Wing 
RNAS, based at Luxeuil, France, and Sqn. Cdr. Babington 
piloted 7460 on a bombing sortie against a railway junction 
near Metz on the night of 16/17 March — the first HP 
operational raid 

No more HPs left Manston for France until April 1917. 
Four machines were flown to Dunkirk to become No. 7 
Squadron RNAS at Coudekerque airfield. Within days all 
four were engaged in daylight armed patrols of the adjacent 
coastal waters. They made their first successful attack on 
German shipping on 23 April. Five destroyers were bombed 
and one of these was left stopped and listing badly. Further 
daylight operations led to one 0/100 being shot into the sea 
by a German scout. Thereafter the HPs were restricted to 
night sorties only. Under cover of darkness, the HPs raided 
many enemy-held ports and installations. More planes were 


delivered and a second HP unit, 7A Squadron, was formed 2 


on 28 July 1917. By August both units could muster a total 
of 20 aircraft. On 9 December, 7A was re-titled No. 14 
Squadron RNAS in order to avoid administrative confusion. 

By early 1917 the German U-boat menace to Britain had 
become sufficiently serious for 7 Sgdn. to dispatch four HPs 
back to England. These returned to Redcar, Yorkshire, on 5 
September and within the following four weeks flew daily 
anti-submarine patrols over the North Sea. They sighted 11 
U-boats and attacked eight of these, though without known 
results. On 2 October all four HPs were transferred to Man- 
ston to become the nucleus of yet another new unit, initially 
titled 'A' Squadrons RNAS, but retitled 16 Sqdn RNAS on 8 
January 1918. With a full complement of 12 0/100s, ‘A’ 
Squadron arrived at Ochey airfield, France, on 17 October 
1917, where it became part of a new strategic bombing for 
mation, 41 Wing, Royal Flying Corps. 

Meanwhile, progressive trials and consequent 
modifications made on 0/100 3738 led to an improved 
design, the 0/400, appearing in September 1917. The fuel 
tanks mounted directly behind the 0/100's engines were 
moved to within the main fuselage. Internally the main 
structure was strengthened, bomb stowage potential in- 
creased, the fuel system revised and power increased by the 
installation of 360hp Rolls-Royce VIII engines. With in- 
creased fuel capacity of 300 gallons, and a fully loaded 
speed in excess of 90mph, the 0/400 became the standard 
production version Handley Page. A total of 46 0/100 
machines were built and delivered to the RNAS and there- 
after all HP production machines were 0/400s. 

By May 1918 at least 20 0/400s were in the front line, and 
by September that year a total of 200 had been delivered to 
the recently formed Royal Air Force. But the 0/100s were 
not withdrawn from operations, and gave sterling service up 
until the final night of the war. One man flew both 0/100 
and 0/400 versions with No. 216 Squadron RAF in 1918, the 
late Wing Commander Thomas E.W. Browne, MA, MSc. 
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1 Man-handling the huge 4 


Handley Pages was virtually 
impossible, and mechanical 
aid — such as the Clayton 
tractor being used here — 
became normal practice, 
The aircraft is from 207 
Squadron, Ligescourt, 
France, August 1918. It 
shows well the Handley 
Page's wing-folding 
capacity. 

2 The Handley Page HP 15 
V/1500 had four Rolls 
Royce Eagle VIII engines, 
with two-blade tractor and 
four-blade pusher 
propellers. 

3 HP 0/400 C9681, 
attached to No. 1 
Squadron Australian Flying 
Corps, Palestine July 1918. 
4 Underview of the 0/400. 
The large top-wing 
extensions necessitated 
painting the RAF roundels 
underneath. 
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He recorded his impressions in his autobiography, 'The 
Skyline is a Promise’: ‘The Handley Page carried a crew of 
three. The pilot and observer sat side by side in front, and 
the gunner, menning two Lewis guns in the rear, quite 
isolated from the other two. He could clamber between the 
upper and lower levels in the big, square-sectioned 
fuselage, but he had no way of communicating with those 
in front, as the petrol tank and the racks for the 16 11216 
bombs completely blocked off the space between. Pilot and 
observer could at least bellow to each other above the noise 
of the engines, but the lonely rear gunner had no idea 
whether they were coming or going, unless he had 
memorised the map and could get his direction from the 
stars, for he had neither light nor compass." 

In a further interview, Tom Browne remarked: ‘The 0/100 
was a pleasant machine to fly, with no obvious vices, 
though it was heavy on the controls and rather elephantine 
in responses. On any long flight one synchronised the 
engines to avoid any yawing tendencies then sat back and 
merely maintained a steady forward speed in the region of 
65-70mph; keeping a reasonably constant check on in- 
struments (few that these were), and (during initial flights 
on HPs) trying not to be frightened by the glowing engine 
exhaust manifolds and twin plumes of blue flames shooting 
steadily back from pipes uncomfortably close to very in- 
flammable wood and fabric!" 

Operations by the giant Handley Pages were not entirely 
confined to the fighting zones in France. An 0/100 (3724), 
piloted by Squadron Commander Kenneth S. Savory, DSO, 
was flown in legs from Manston to Mudros in the Aegean in 
late May 1917. Its prime objective there was to bomb the 
two German warships, Goeben and Breslau (see ‘War Mon- 
thly’ issue 22), sheltering in Stenia Creek near Con- 
stantinople and posing a serious threat to Allied shipping in 
the Mediterranean. After several, mainly abortive sorties 
against other targets, 3724 attacked the battle-cruiser 
Goeben on 9 July, though with little success. In the 


following two months 3724 did useful work bombing land 
targets and flying anti-submarine patrols. Then on 30 Sep- 
tember, with Flight Commander John W. Alcock as pilot, it 
set out to bomb Constantinople and Haidar Pasha rail 
stations. Alcock ran into fierce AA fire and he was forced to 
ditch in the Gulf of Xeros. The three-man crew were cap- 


C. Bowyer 


tured by the Turks. Alcock was later to be knighted for, 


piloting the first direct trans-Atlantic flight, Newfoundland 
to Eire, on 14 July 1919. 

A second HP to see action in the Middle East theater was 
HP 0/400, C9681. Flown to Palestine by Brigadier-General 
A. E. ‘Biffy’ Borton, it was attached to No. 1 Squadron, 
Australian Flying Corps, in July 1918, and used by the 
Australians partly in support of the legendary 'Lawrence of 
Arabia's' operations. Its usual pilot was Captain Ross 
Smith, who later received a knighthood for his successful 
England-Australia pioneering flight of 1919. It was Ross 
Smith who opened the Battle of Armageddon on 19 Sep- 
tember 1918 by accurately bombing EI Afule telephone ex- 
change and railway junction. Another 0/400 to be seen 
briefly in the Middle East was C9700. She was flown to 
Egypt by Borton in late 1918. On 30 November 1918, Borton 
and Ross Smith left Heliopolis in C9700 to fly to India, 
reaching Delhi on 12 December — the first-ever flight from 
England to India. Sent to the notorious North-West Frontier 
Province (now Pakistan), C9700 was intended for bombing 
raids in the Third Afghan War then raging along India's nor- 
thern border. An overnight cyclone overturned the giant 
bomber on the ground at Lahore and completely wrecked it. 

In France, during 1918, Handley Pages continued to carry 
the war to Germany and enemy-held territory by night. Until 
late in the war these raids were largely undertaken by in- 
dividual sorties. Seldom were more than three HPs detailed 
for the same target on any specific sortie. Meanwhile fresh 
units arrived to swell their ranks. In August 1918 three new 
HP squadrons (Nos 97, 115 and 215) arrived in France. By 
the end of that month eight squadrons were operating 
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Handley Pages over the Western Front: Nos 58, 207 and 214 
attached to the BEF in Flanders, and Nos 97, 100, 115, 215 
and 216 operating under the aegis of 8th Brigade of Major- 
General Sir Hugh Trenchard's officially-titled Independent 
Force, RAF. This force's terms of reference as a strategic 
bomber formation pre-dated RAF Bomber Command by 18 
years. In numbers despatched, the night of 14/15 Septem- 
ber 1918 saw the HPs reach their peak effort. A total of 40 
Handley Pages from Nos 97, 100, 215 and 216 Sqdns set out 
to attack a variety of targets in Germany, including railways, 
aerodromes and factories. Nine were forced to return due to 
a variety of engine troubles, and one HP failed to return. 
The remainder achieved satisfactory bombing results. 

Because of its superior load capacity over any other Allied 
plane at that time, the Handley Page was chosen to carry 
the largest HE bomb used by the Allied air services during 
World War І — the 1,600-1,650Ib SN bomb. The first such 
‘blockbuster’ to be dropped ‘in anger’ was carried by 0/400 
(D9643) of 214 Sqdn. on the night of 24/25 July 1918. Its 
pilot was Sergeant L.A. Dell who dropped his gigantic 
'baby' on Middlekerque, blowing a 50ft wide hole in a field, 
just east of the town. The dimensions of the SN bomb 
created a host of problems for groundcrews. One air 
mechanic serving with 215 Sadn. recalled: ‘When it was 
first seen, the astonishment was great and many doubts 
were expressed about a Handley ever getting off the ground 
with it. Armorers fitted a couple of chains under an aero- 
plane and the idea was to sling it; no proper bomb rack be- 
ing supplied. The runway was lengthened to let the aero- 
plane rise, and the time came to deliver the bomb to its tar- 
get, which was Bonn. We heard later that the bomb missed 
the primary target and blew a small village to pieces. The 
pilot reported that the Handley jumped 500ft when it was 
released... 

About 40 SN bombs were actually dropped on operations 
in 1918: 207 Sadn. dropped at least 17, and units of the In- 
dependent Force a total of 11. Bombing was normally 
carried out by the observer from the front cockpit, directing 
his pilot by hand signals. A bombsight, the High Altitude 1a, 
was fixed to the nose, but observers usually preferred to 
trust to their own eyesight. A normal bomb-load was 
released electrically and, on occasion, this load was 'privat- 
ely’ supplemented by a supply of 2515 Cooper bombs 
stowed in the dorsal gunner's 'office'. They were dispensed 
by hand as the mood took the gunner! Several dorsal gun- 
ners also made it a practice to sling empty beer and wine 
bottles at the enemy searchlights — a practical method of 
clearing the Mess Bar's rubbish, if nothing else. 

The HP with the longest operational career was un- 
doubtedly 0/100 (3727. Joining 7 Sadn. RNAS at 


Coudekerque on 25 May 1917, it became the ‘property’ of 
Flight Commander F. T. Digby, who piloted the machine 
through most of its war career. Carrying out several raids 
with 7 Sgdn, 3727 was one of the four HPs temporarily 
transferred to Redcar, and then went to Manston in October 
as one of 'A' Squadron's original aircraft. When the unit 
flew to France, it was 3727 which flew the squadron's first 
bombing raid, and on the night of 24/25 January 1918 was 
responsible for the first ever British attack on Mannheim. On 
24/25 March, Digby piloted the veteran to Cologne and 
back — an 8}-hour sortie which resulted in the award of a 
DSO to its pilot. Its last sortie was on the last night of the 
war, 10/11 November, when 3727 bombed Frescaty airfield 
near Metz. In nearly 18 months of virtually continuous 
operations, ‘Old 3127' logged over 400 hours on operations, 
and various crew members earned a total of 10 gallantry 
awards during that period. 

In September 1918 the first American-built 0/400s were 
delivered to the US Air Service, in the US, under the 
unwieldy title of 'Night Bombardment, Short Range, Type 
ХІІ”. These were powered by twin 350hp Liberty 12N engin- 
es. The American authorities ordered 2,000 machines in all, 
but only 107 had been delivered by the Armistice in Novem- 
ber 1918, and the remainder were cancelled virtually over- 
night. At least one American 0/400 (62448) was used in 
1921 for experiments in carrying а 4,00015 bomb, When 
hostilities ceased in November 1918, the RAF had 234 
Handley Page 0/100 and 0/400 bombers on strength. All 
production contracts not started by then where immediately 
cancelled, and totals of 46 0/100s and 554 0/400s were 
actually built. Of these all 0/100s and 430 0/400s were 
eventually delivered to the RAF. 

The large ‘stock’ of faciory-fresh 0/4005 held by the 
Handley Page firm at the end of 1918 was quickly utilized to 
establish peacetime civil air commerce; the bulk of the 
machines being merely stripped of operational items, re- 
painted and pressed into passenger and freight-carrying 
roles. When, on 1 May 1919, the official wartime ban on all 
civil aviation in Britain was lifted, converted 0/400s imme- 
diately inaugurated a number of European air routes, inter 
city. The Handley Page '0' series had proved the feasibility 
of large bombers in war and, indeed, could be regarded as 
among the pioneers of strategic bombing. It was to be over 
20 years, with the outbreak of another catastrophic war, be- 
fore the lessons so painfully won were 're-discovered' and 
put into practice again. And it was to be nearly 20 years 
after the Handley Page's retirement from the scene before 
the RAF again acquired bombers with wing spans in excess 
of 100ft 

Chaz Bowyer 


They came back tattered 
and shredded. This is à 
Handley Page 0/400 of 214 
Squadron RAF, based at 
an airfield near Dunkirk, 
France, after returning from 
a night bombing operation. 
The usual targets were 
military installations in 
Belgium, sometimes in 
France. It shows extensive 
flak damage to the wing 
fabric and structure of 

the plane. 
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RAF Air-gunner, France 1918 


This air-gunner's sheepskin-lined 
Sidcot flying suit is very similar 
to those issued to aircrew in 
1939. The goggles and fur-lined 
helmet are older patterns, as are 
the huge, sheepskin-lined thigh- 
high 'fug' flying-boots. He is 
about to fit the nose-cap, with 
its wing-vanes which rotated 
and armed the weapon, to a 
25lb Cooper bomb, holding 4lb 
of Amatol, dropped by hand at 
the crew's discretion. 
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Handley Page 0/400 
Wing Span 700ft 
Length 62ft 7" 


German and Italian 
bombers below give 
size comparisons. 


Gotha GV 
Wing Span 77ft Ain 
Length 40ft Gin 


aproni 
ing Span 76ft Ain 
ength 41ft іп 


Rolls-Royce (1971) Lid 


The HP V/1500. Wing Span 126ft, length 64ft 


Handley Page HP 0/400 


Engines Two 350hp Rolls Royce Eagle VIII-cyl vee, Bomb load 76x712/b; 8x250lb, 3x520/b or 550lb; 

water-cooled; four bladed wooden propellers. 1x1,650lb; a ‘supply’ ої 25lb Cooper bombs 

Crew 3, 4 or 5 

Span upper wing, 100ft, lower wing, 70ft 

Length 62ft ہ77‎ 1 The Office: control-wheel and main dashboard of the 

Height 22ft HP 0/400 pilot's cockpit. Lower left shows door to the 

Max speed 97.5mph at sea level forward cockpit. 

Armament nose, double .303in Lewis MGs on Scarff 2 and З The 1,65016 SN bomb, with the 2516 Cooper 

ring; dorsal, single .303in Lewis MG; ventral, single .303in bomb displayed by personnel of 207 Squadron, 29 August 

Lewis MG, fired through fuselage chute 7918. 
2 з 4 
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TE FRONT THE БАҒ” 


TE ER алыл 


1 Elevator 10 Air-driven fuel pumps 
2 Upper tail-plane 11 Leading-edge gravity- 
3 Plywood tail cover feed fuel tanks 
4 Aileron control horn 12 Forward entry hatch 
5 Steel cabane 13 360hp Rolls Royce Eagle 
6 Cabane braces VIII engines (2) 
7 Port wings, shown in 14 Radiator 
folded position 15 Observer's seat 
8 Fuselage frame 16 Pilot's seat 


9 Dorsal .303in Lewis MG 17 Twin .303in Lewis MGs 

18 Access to gunner's 
position 

19 Pitot tube 

20 Pilot's foot controls 

21 Slat flooring 

22 Batteries 

23 Fire extinguisher 

24 Bomb bay beiow fuel 
tanks 

25 Transparent panel 

26 Faired rubber cord 
shock strut 

27 Twin main-wheels 

28 Fuel tanks (2) each 
holding 130 Imp. gall 

29 Hinge strut 

30 Plywood-covered spruce 

interplane struts 
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31 Plywood covering 

32 Double flying braces 

33 Drag strut 

34 Aileron 

35 Multi-strand cable 
bracing 

36 Tailskid 

37 Vertical stabiliser 

38 Lower tailplane 

39 Rudder 
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An advanced French АҒУ which influenced British tank design 


In the latter part of World War | a new weapon exerted its 
influence of events — namely the 'tank' or char d'assaut in 
French. This war machine made a big contribution to the 
final success of the Allied armies on the Western Front. 

The tanks of World War | were hastily designed products 
full of technical and military shortcomings. But those who 
had created the tank were sure that it could fulfill an im- 
portant role in the postwar armies. To them it was essential 
that a tank be quickly made in quantity. 

General Jean B. E. Estienne, the father of French tanks, 
became /nspecteur des Chars de Combat soon after the 
war. In 1921 he headed a committee which asked the com- 
panies of Renault, Forges et Chantiers de la Méditérranée 
(FCM), Delaunay-Belleville and Forges et Acieries la Marine 
et d'Homécourt (FAMH/Saint Chamond) for prototypes for 
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a 15-ton battle tank. Five pilot models were built, but after 
examination by the committee at Rueil on 13 May 1924, and 
competition trials the program was phased out because 
none of them was satisfactory. 

In March 1925 Gen. Estienne and the Section Technique 
des Chars de Combat laid down another program for a new 
battle tank based on the former prototypes. Early in 1927, 
the Renault-Schneider aroup, the FCM and the FAMH com- 
A The formidable firepower of the 32-ton Char B1-bis. 
Two main guns and two MGs. In the hull a 17.1 calibre 
75mm SA 35 howitzer (74 HE rnds, 725fps) with co-axial 
7.5mm Mle 31 Chatellerault MG to right. 

D A Char B tank man surrenders to German infantry, 
May 1940. 
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panies were awarded a contract for three pilot models of a 
new tank designated either as ‘Char B' or "Tracteur 30° — 
the latter for security reasons. 

Actually the Renault-Schneider group built two machines 
and the FCM one. The three pilot models were delivered and 
intensively tested between 1929 and 1933. In prototype form 
the Char B weighed 25 tons and carried a crew of four. It 
was armed with two fixed machine-guns, two other MGs in 
the turret and a short-barreled 75mm gun in the front of 
the hull, next to the driver. This gun was fitted with an 
elevating gear but had no traverse. The engine was six- 
cylinder, inline aircraft type, of 180hp. Steering — and 
aiming the 75mm gun — was by means of an ingenious 
double differential system borrowed from an earlier design. 
Armor thickness varied between 10 and 25mm 

In March 1934 a small order for seven production versions 
of the Char B1 was given to Renault, to be delivered in 1935- 
36. The Char B1 had substantial changes built in, including a 
more powerful 250hp engine and a 47mm SA/34 anti-tank 
gun housed in an APX (Puteaux Arsenal) turret instead of 
the two machine-guns. Armor had been increased to a 
maximum of 40mm. The B1 of April 1935 was mechanically 
a very advanced design, thanks to a regenerative double 
differential steering system combined with a Naeder 


4 4 Char Bs ‘Auvergne’, ‘Normandie’, and ‘Lourds’ 
have passed through the Arc de Triomphe, Paris, 
Bastille Day (14 July) 1938 military parade in the 
Champs Elysee 

A Char Bs on rail flatcars, road range was 130 miles! 
V Cross-country maneuvers, ‘Phoney War’ 7 February 
1940. 
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< The 45-ton Char de Transition 
ARL44, a Char B development 
stemming from the 1938 75mm ARL40 
design. Even under the German 
Occupation secret design studies 
continued at Rueil Arsenal, Paris. The 
ARL44 appeared in March 1946 with 
Char B-type tracks and suspension and 
sloped hull armor like the German 
Panther. The gun is 90mm in a 
Schneider turret; 60 ARL44s were 
ordered and production continued till 
1950, but the Maybach-engined ARL 
was only once shown to the public, in 
the 1951 Bastille Day parade. 

D Char B with the typical playing card 
tactical sign used by French armor. 

V The German flamethrower conversion 
of Char B with armored flame-fuel tank 
at the back 


hydrostatic motor-pump set in the steering drive. This 
allowed the driver to align the 75mm gun on its turret 
through the infinite number of turning radii provided by this 
unusual steering-aiming device. The tank was fitted with a 
combined helical and leaf spring suspension and moved on 
а Holt-type running-gear modernized by the FCM company 
— a modernization which involved rear sprockets driving off 
barred sole plate-type tracks. Self-sealing petrol tanks, a 
bilge-pump driven off the engine, a well-designed 
pressurized lubrication system through grouped lubricators, 
a gyroscope compass and several fireproof bulkheads were 
some of the features of the new design. 

After further orders totalling 25 machines, the production 
of the Char B1 ceased. These last models were delivered in 
1936 and 1937, But by 1937 a much-improved type was 
clearly necessary and the 32-ton Char B1-bis was produced 
to meet the demand for greater protection and a more 
powerful engine. The original turret was changed for a 
tougherAPX4 with a new 47mm SA/35 gun and the Renault 
motor was boosted to 300hp to cope with extra weight due 
to an increase of armor to 60mm, 


Belated production and overtaxed crews 


The В1-6/5 went into production on the Atelier de Con- 
struction de Rueil (ARL) assembly lines already laid down 
for the B1 at Renault, FCM, FAMH/Saint Chamond and 
Schneider. Delivery was slow. French industry was faced 
with labor unrest and other difficulties. Things began to im- 
prove from late 1939 after the newcomer Atelier de Con- 
struction d'Issy les Moulineaux (AMX) had been drawn into 
the production group. By now this 10-year-old design was 
already obsolescent. It was difficult and costly to produce 
and the crew had to be highly trained specialists because it 
required skilled servicing. The commander also had to do 
the jobs of a gunner and a loader in the one-man turret while 
the driver acted as aimer for the hull-mounted 75mm gun. 
The two other crew members comprised a wireless operator 
and a loader. In combat the latter was kept fully occupied in 
fitting the independently stowed fuzes on 75mm shells. 

Several projects for improved and heavier models, 
designated B2, B3 and BB, had been investigated by Gen. 
Estienne before his retirement, but none of them flourished. 
Instead, from 1936 onwards, the ARL had conducted 
studies aimed at developing the B1-bis into a heavier version 
called the Char B1-ter which was to weigh 36 tons. After 
trials held from 1937 to 1939 with an overloaded and re- 
engined Char B prototype, a pre-production batch of three 
machines was made. The 81-167 was an effort to overcome 
the defects apparent in the B1-bis. The 75mm gun, which 
had no independent traverse in the B1 and B1-bis, was then 
provided with a limited traverse. A new Renault V12 motor 
was contemplated and the armor, which was foreseen with 
some sloping side plates, was to be thickened up to 70mm. 

By the time Germany overran France in June 1940, 
production on the Char B1/B1-bis totalled just over 400 
having doubled during the 'phoney war’. Most of them had 
been placed in service in the 13 tank battalions of the French 
Army's four Divisions Cuirassées de Réserve (DCR) and 
other independent units. Each battalion had a complement 
of 34 tanks and two battalions formed a heavy demi- 
brigade, These tanks went into battle in piecemeal order and 
often suffered from shortage of fuel. Based on an outmoded 
doctrine they had just been capable of short-ranged ad- 
vances, as in General Charles De Gaulle's 4e DCR counter- 
attacks of 17 and 19 May, at a measured tempo against the 
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1 A Char B contemporary, the 1934 Renault prototype 
Char D2. Only 50 of this 18.5-ton medium infantry tank 
were made by 1936 when the faster Somua S35 replaced 
it, but most 14-mph D2s fought alongside De Gaulle's 
Char Bs in May 1940. 
2 Char B front with spare track and headlamp shield. 
3 A concealed Char B named after a 16th century knight. 
4 Général de Brigade Charles de Gaulle whose handling of 
4e Division Cuirasse de Reserve in three May 1940 
counter attacks gave the Char B rare moments of glory. 
5 This tank man belongs to the Char B regiment in De 
Gaulle's division, the 10th Cuirassiers. He wears the 
special crash helmet and brown leather coat for AFV crews. 
6 This le DCR Char B has lost its 47mm-gun turret, its 

ә left-hand track and every hatch is flung open after 

> Rommel's 7th Panzer Division knocked it out. 


French tank 


crewman 
1940 


long-ranged blows of the German Panzer divisions. Most 
Char Bs simply ran out of fuel and were abandoned by their 
crews. 

After the armistice, the Germans took over a number of 
captured examples and Rheinmetall-Borsig converted a few 
in 1942 as 70.5ст leFH 18/3 (Sf) auf Geschützwagen B2 (t) 
(German Intelligence mistakenly designated the Char B1-bis 
the B2) in which the main armament in the hull was 
removed. In 1943 24 B1-bis became PzKpfw B2 (f) Flam- 
menwerfer tanks by substituting a flamethrower for the 
75mm gun. Some stripped-off samples were used as 
training vehicles for drivers under the designation of PzKpfw 
B2 (f) Fahrschulwagen. A few Char B tanks came into 
French hands once more in 1945 and took part in the reduc- 
tion of the last German strongpoints on the Atlantic Wall. 

The Char B unquestionably influenced the design of 

= several British tanks of the 1939-40 period, namely the TOG, 
$ A20 and A22 (Churchill) heavy tanks. One surviving exam- 
= ple of the Char B1-bis is now on public display at the RAC 
$ tank Museum, Bovington, Dorset, England. 

Raymond Surlémont 
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An epic of dour defense, beaten by Japanese air supremacy 


4 Wake Island seen from 
the north at about 9,000ft. 
The main airfield can be 
seen at the left of the 
picture, while the Naval Air 
Station on Peale Island is 
lower right. 
< Within hours of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
Japanese bombarded Wake 
and tried to invade. They 
were repulsed but the final 
outcome was never in 
doubt, and on 23 
December the Japanese 
invaded. The Americans 
surrendered only after a 
desperate defense. 

Kate high-level bomber 
over Wake — 21 December 
1941. 
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'Send us more Japs' became Wake Island’s legendary 
message of defiance to the world. In actual fact it was no 
more than a piece of code 'padding' never meant to be 
taken seriously, but in December 1941 the United States 
needed a tale of heroism amid otherwise unrelieved news of 
defeat. And Wake's defense by the US Marine Corps had 
the genuine stamp of an epic. In 16 days its 523 defenders 
fought 15 air raids and two amphibious landings, the first 
was the only time in World War ІІ that unaided coastal 
batteries repulsed an assault from the sea. 

The day President Franklin D. Roosevelt declared would 
‘live in infamy’, 7 December 1941, contained many more 
blows to the Allied cause in the Pacific than the Japanese 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbour which gave it that lurid label. 
Within the same 24 hours, the Japanese struck at the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Malaya, British-held Hong Kong and 
American-held Midway, Guam and Wake Islands. By the 
end of December, Hong Kong and Guam were in Japanese 
hands. So was Wake, but only after the US Marine Corps 
began the Pacific War in the way Japan would finish it, 
tenaciously defending a tiny coral atoll against hopeless 
odds. 

Early in 1941 the Americans realized that Wake, a 
crescent-shaped atoll with 21 miles of coastline, comprising 
the main Wake Island and the smaller Wilkes and Peale 
Islands, was going to be an early Japanese objective in the 
Pacific. The reason was obvious to anyone who cared to 
study a map, and to anyone who knew of the net the 
Japanese planned to throw over the Pacific as a defense 
ring for their home islands. At the outbreak of the Pacific 
War, the Japanese already held the Marshall, Mariana, 
Caroline and Bonin Islands, the major island groups on 
Japan's SE flank. Holding Guam and Wake, the Americans 
pushed isolated but potentially dangerous fingers into 
Japan's Pacific perimeter. 

This the Americans had recognised in the Hepburn 
Report of 1938, which recommended a three-year, 7.5- 
million-dollar program to develop an advance air base on 
Wake Atoll, 2,000 miles west of Pearl Harbor. But work did 
not begin until early 1941, and when it did, base con- 
struction by 1,200 contract workmen was given priority over 
defense. 


Wake's skeletal defenses 

Аза result, by the time Pearl Harbor pitchforked the US 
into war, Wake's defenses were decidedly skeletal. Ideally, 
its garrison should have consisted of 43 officers and 939 
men: it actually amounted to 38 officers and 485 men. Of 
these, 15 officers and 373 men of the 1st Marine Defense 
Battalion (arrived August-November), and the 12 officers 
and 49 men of Major Paul A. Putnam's Marine Fighter 
Squadron 211 (VMF-211) were the only ones fully equipped 
and trained for combat. The 12 brand-new Grumman Wild- 
cat F4F-3 fighters of VMF-211 had their style cramped from 
the start. On 4 December when they flew in from the aircraft 
carrier USS Enterprise (thus fortuitously away from Pearl 
Harbor), there were no shelters or revetments yet available 
for them. These were not ready until the afternoon of 8 
December after Wake had received its first air raid. The 
mechanics had no instruction manuals and few spare parts 
or tools. The 5,000ft x 200ft airstrip was so narrow that it 
could be used by only one plane at a time. Fueling had to be 
done by hand-pump. The Wildcats had no armor, no self- 
sealing fuel tanks and Wake offered them no electronic 
homing or navigational aids. 


The situation was just as melancholy on the ground. Due 
to lack of artillerymen after the six bin Navy seacoast guns 
had been manned, only half Wake's 12 3in M1917 Army AA 
guns and 48 MGs could be properly employed. Only one 3in 
battery had complete fire-control equipment. Another had 
no height-finder. The five searchlights had no sound- 
locators. There was no radar. As a crude substitute, the 
Marines had to rig up an observation post on the atoll's 
highest point, a 50ft steel water tank at Camp One, near the 
end of Wake's southern 'claw'. Linked by field telephone to 
the Marine battalion command post, it afforded a nine-mile 
view out to sea. 

It was in this state, one might say plight, that Commander 
Winfield Scott Cunningham USN, the overall atoll com- 
mander, and Major James P.S. Devereux USMC, Marine 
detachment and ground defense commander on Wake, 
learned at 0650 on 8 December (west side of the International 
Date Line) that Pearl Harbor was under attack. By 0735 
Major Devereux had placed the garrison on full alert with all 
positions manned. Dawn-to-dusk air patrols had begun on 5 
December and the four Wildcats of the dawn patrol were 
already aloft when the dire news from Pearl came through. 
The eight Wildcats still on the ground were dispersed over 
the parking area at 100-yard intervals. At 0900, the dawn 
patrol returned, refueled and took off again to scour north 
of Wake Atoll at 12,000ft for signs of approaching Japanese 
aircraft, In that direction the sky was empty — the enemy 
was flying in from the south. 


Shelter of the airfield latrine 


The 36 twin-engined bombers of Air Attack Force No. 1 
(24th Air Flotilla) which had taken off from Kwajalein in the 
Marshall Islands, 720 miles away, arrived over Wake at 
1150. The deafening thunder of the surf on the surrounding 
coral reef had blanked out the sound of their engines and 
the rain squall drifting over the atoll made them virtually in- 
visible until they were directly overhead at 2,000ft. In con- 
sequence, Wake's defenders saw nothing until the bombers 
were spotted from Peacock Point at the southern tip of 
Wake with their bomb-doors already open. Surprise was 
so complete that Major Putnam sprinted 100 yards in 11 
seconds and dived for cover into his airfield latrine! 

Seconds after the first Japanese bombs exploded on 
Wake the two manned 3in guns of Battery E (Peacock 
Point) were pounding away at the raiders, as were the five 
.50-calibre AA machine-guns fringing the southern edge of 
the island. In the raid's 20 hectic minutes, Bty E succeeded 
in damaging several bombers, despite its lack of a height- 
finder. At 1210 the Japanese veered off and climbed out of 
range, waggling their wings in triumph. According to the 
Japanese observer Norio Tsuji, all the pilots were 'grinning 
widely’. 

They had much to grin about. Although they were not the 
most accurate of marksmen, as this and later raids proved, a 
devastating blow had been dealt to Wake's already thin 
defenses. The aviation area had been peppered with 10016 
fragmentation bombs and 20mm incendiary bullets, Seven 
Wildcats on the ground had been blasted end to end. The 
eighth suffered serious, though repairable damage to its 
reserve fuel tank. Some 25,000 gallons of aviation fuel had 
been set ablaze and flames were licking over the airstrip and 
its installations. More fire swept through the tents holding 
precious tool and spares stocks and 23 of VMF-211's 55 men 
had been killed or mortally wounded. Three pilots were 
dead. Four, including a bullet-grazed Putnam, were injured, 
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The US Marine Camp on Wake Island ER the first 
attack, photographed from a Japanese recce plane. 


After bombardment, the obliterated remains of the Marine 
Camp. Hardly a building is left standing. 


At 0650 on 11 December 1941, the 16-year-old Kamikaze-class 1,270-ton destroyer Hayate was hit broadside on from 4,000 
yards by a 5in salvo. She exploded, broke in two and sank. Japan had lost her first major surface vessel since 1905. 


one of them badly. Wreckage littered the aviation area and 
when the four patrolling Wildcats returned, Captain Henry 
T. 'Baron' Elrod severely damaged his propeller on some 
debris as he came in to land. The first air raid on Wake had 
cost VMF-211 two-thirds of its aircraft and over half its man- 
power. 

The Marines knuckled down at once to the business of 
salvage and clearance. To foil a possible Japanese airborne 
landing, the airstrip was laced with dynamite charges at 
150ft intervals and other potential landing areas were 
ploughed up by bulldozer. Eight bomb-proof aircraft 
shelters were completed that night. As soon as the fires 
were damped down, Second Lieutenant John F. Kinney 
and Technical Sergeant William J. Hamilton began re- 
moving tools and parts from the wrecked Wildcats. Both 
became experts at cannibalization. Together with Aviation 
Machinist's Mate (1st class) James F. Hesson USN, they 
patched planes into combat state by transferring propellers, 
engines and other parts from one aircraft to another, or built 
them up from scorched scrap of wrecked machines. This 
effort, which Major Putnam called ‘magical’, provided Wake 
with a viable air force for longer than the greatest optimist 
could have expected. 

On 9 December at 1145, the first plane to be patched by 
Kinney's team was among the four which intercepted 
Japanese raiders from Kwajalein as they approached Wake 
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for a second time. As the Wildcats streaked down, spitting 
gunfire, one enemy aircraft spun out of the sky in flames. 
Before it hit the water, two of Wake's 3in batteries had 
begun pumping shells into the enemy formations. Five 
Japanese began to trail smoke and one burst into flames 
and exploded. 

Nevertheless, the raiders still managed to plaster Wake 
with bombs. The raid killed four Marines and 55 civilians, 
damaged one 3in gun on Peacock Point, crippled a range- 
finder and devastated the Naval Air Station, hospital and 
radio station on Peale Island. Wreckage was again raked for 
items that could be salvaged and used. Debris was cleared, 
the dead stowed away and two new hospitals (for 21 
patients each) were constructed out of emptied concrete 
magazine igloos. And the sky was continually scanned for 
signs of the next Japanese strike. 

Already, though, the Japanese tactics had assumed a 
discernible pattern. The raids of 8-9 December had struck in 
a logical sequence which, if continued, would take the 
Japanese bombers progressively over the axis of Wake 
Atoll. What was more, the raiders seemed likely to appear at 
about the same time each day. To counter this pattern, 
Devereux ordered Battery E (Peacock Point) to be moved to 
a new position 600 yards east and north. Dummy guns were 
installed in the old position. 

At 1045 on 10 December within the time Devereux had 


expected, the Japanese appeared again, from the east, and 
rained down bombs on the dummy Bty E; the new position 
escaped unscathed. Captain Elrod led the intercepting Wild- 
cats and shot down two of the 26 raiders. During the night 
Bty E was moved again, this time to a site north of the air- 
strip. 

Clearly, though, such 'hide and seek' methods could not 
continue for long. However predictable their bombing 
methods, the ultimate and obvious Japanese aim was to 
pound the defenses of Wake into impotence and then 
mount an invasion by sea. The third raid had gouged more 
holes in the atoll's defenses. Wilkes Island, untouched 
before, was thoroughly plastered. Its 60in searchlight was 
knocked over and very badly damaged. A cache of 125 tons 
of dynamite on the construction site was detonated by a 
stick of tombs. The explosion so thoroughly engulfed Bat- 
tery L's emplacement that only a telescope on one of its two 
bin guns survived undamaged. The dynamite also set off the 
entire stock of ready ammunition for Wilkes' 3in and 5in 
guns. 

To Vice Admiral Nariyoshi Inouye's Fourth Fleet planners 
at Truk in the Caroline Islands with Guam and various 
Gilbert islands (including Tarawa) safely occupied, Wake 
seemed ripe for invasion. Its resistance had already so im- 
pressed the Japanese that thay thought Wake was 
garrisoned by at least 1,000 troops. They acknowledged, 
too, that they had much to fear from Wake's planes, and 
the atoll's old AA guns had proved uncomfortably accurate 
and determined in their fire. 


Wake, shrouded in mist and drizzle 


This was why the Japanese invasion fleet under Rear- 
Admiral Sadamichi Kajioka, which arrived off Wake at about 
0300 on the 11th, was a mightly sledgehammer seeking to 
crack what was, in reality, a very small if very tough nut. 
Kajioka's force consisted of 18th Cruiser Division's three 
light cruisers, including his 2,890-ton flagship Yubari, six old 
destroyers of 6th Destroyer Flotilla, two destroyer- 
transports, two medium transports and two submarines, 
with the 24th Air Flotilla in support and a special naval land- 
ing force of 450 men. It was deficient in one crucial 
respect; Kajioka felt carrier air-support or accompanying air- 
cover to be unnecessary. The foul weather which shrouded 
Wake in mist and drizzle seemed to be in Kajioka's favor, 
and as they approached a position some six miles offshore 

,the Japanese were sure from a scouting destroyer's and the 
submarine's reports that they were unseen and undetected. 

They were mistaken. The Marines were watching them 
very closely. From Wake, through Major Devereux's night 
glasses, the Japanese ships appeared as dim, but iden- 
tifiable outlines in the early morning murk. Shortly after 
0300, when Japanese assault troops began disembarking in- 
to landing craft rolling wildly in heavy seas, Wake's guns, 
aircraft and men were already prepared for action. The 
waiting and watching game went on for more than three 
hours. At 0500, the defenders saw Yubari approach to 8,000 
yards south of Peacock Point. In the growing light of dawn, 
Yubari turned westward, into a broadside position parallel 
with the shore for her unusual mixture of single and twin- 
gun turrets. Other Japanese ships remained another 1,000 
yards distant. Soon after 0500, Yubari and the World War | 
cruisers Tatsuta and Tenryu opened fire with 14 5.5in guns. 
Their 8415 shells screamed in from the sea for the next 45 
minutes igniting the fuel dump next to Camp One, but the 
Marines still lay doggo and held their fire on Devereux's 


stringent orders. Then, Yubari reversed course, closed to 
3,500 yards and prepared for another broadside run. 

As the Japanese cruiser did so, it was being tracked by 
the two 5in guns on Peacock Point, which soon had the ship 
within range. At 0615 Bty A opened fire. As the first unex- 
pected salvo went over her, Yubari tried to zigzaz out of the 
way. She failed, The next two shells pierced the cruiser 
amidships, on the waterline, and another two struck aft. 
Smoke and steam burgeoned up, partly concealing Yubari, 
which was still firing at Peacock Point. The defenders next 
scored a hit on a destroyer as it attempted to lay smoke to 
protect Yubari. The destroyer retired and Yubari made off, 
listing heavily to port. Firing until out of range (14 miles), 
she disappeared over the horizon, belching smoke. 


Hayate broke in half and sank 


Other ships of the invasion fleet met an equally un- 
pleasant and in one case, fatal, surprise off Kuku Point on 
Wilkes Island. Here, Tatsuta and Tenryu accompanied by 
two transports and three destroyers (12 x 4.7in guns), 
opened fire on Wilkes from a range that closed from 9,000 
to 4,000 yards. Battery L, now refurbished, tracked the 
Japanese as they approached, holding fire until range had 
been estimated. At about 0650 the battery's third bin salvo 
struck the 1,270-ton desiroyer Hayate broadside on at 4,000 
yards; Hayate exploded, broke in half and sank. The Im- 
perial Japanese Navy had lost its first major surface ship 
since 1905. Her sister Ойе took one hit before turning away. 
The other Japanese ships one of which, a transport, was 
damaged at a range of 10,000 yards, retired rapidly. 

At 0700, Rear-Adm. Kajioka ordered the whole invasion 
fleet to break off and withdraw. As the Japanese swung out 
to sea, heading back to Kwajalein, Wake's guns damaged a 
transport, a light cruiser and hit two destroyers, one of 
which, the Yayoi, was set ablaze in the stern. Battery І. had 
expended 120 shells in an hour's engagement. Also at 0700, 
four Wildcats switched from 12,000ft combat air patrol 
(against anticipated carrier air-attack) to harry the retreating 
Japanese. Putnam dive-bombed a destroyer from 1,500ft 
and raked another's bridge. Kajioka was strafed in his 
flagship. In 10 frenzied sorties over 40 minutes the six pilots 
damaged Tenryu's torpedo battery, Tatsuta's radio room, 
thumped а 10016 fragmentation bomb onto the transport 
Kongo Maru and set her petrol stores on fire, exploded a 
depth-charge deck-load on the destroyer Kisaragi which 
blew up, and hit a destroyer-transport. 

Wake had sunk two destroyers, damaged another :even 
ships and inflicted nearly 500 Japanese casualties for the 
loss of four wounded. It was a superlative, but pyrrhic ef- 
fort. The Wildcats met fierce fire from the Japanese ships 
and two of them had to be written off, one after Captain 
Elrod, Kisaragi's killer, crash-landed, the other when its 
badly damaged engine proved unrepairable after a glide- 
landing. 

This left only two aircraft able to fly when at 1000, 30 
Japanese planes arrived at 18,000ft from the NW to stage 
Wake's fourth air raid. Fortunately, the damage was slight 
and the two remaining Wildcats and the guns managed to 
down three of the Japanese and damage four more. On 12 
December a Wildcat downed one of two 22-ton Kawanishi 
Type 97 four-engined flying boats on an early morning bom- 
bing visit to Wake. The Japanese submarine 80.62 was 
mysteriously lost 25 miles SW of Wake on 17 December, 
either in collision or assisted by another pair of Wildcat 10016 
bombs. 
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In the next nine days, Wake's defenders knew little peace 
from Japanese raids. Day by day, systematic air strikes 
whittled away at Wake's meagre resources until by 17 
December, Cdr. Cunningham was informing Hawaii that 
over 50 per cent of vehicles and engineering and all 
workshops had been wrecked, and petrol supplies were 
almost gone. 

Three days later, a US Navy PBY Catalina flying-boat land- 
ed in the atoll's lagoon at 1530, bringing the welcome news 
that a relief force was on its way from Pearl Harbor. Task 
Force 14, commanded by Rear-Admiral Frank J. Fletcher, 
had left Pearl on 15 December with the aircraft-carrier 
Saratoga, three Bin-gun cruisers, nine destroyers and а 
fresh squadron of planes (VMF-221) to augment Wake’s 
dilapidated air force. Aboard the 8,560-ton seaplane tender 
Tangier were two radars, 21.000 3in and Sin shells, three 
million MG rounds, fire control equipment, several hundred 
Marines, and numerous items of other appropriate stores 
Unfortunately, Task Force 14 also included the Neches, a 
1920 fleet oiler which could raise a maximum of only 12 
knots and so set the speed of the whole relief fleet. 

By 22 December, Task Force 14 was 515 miles from 
Wake. Most of that day was spent fueling on a northward 
course. Seven fuel lines broke in the Pacific swell. Af- 
terwards, Fletcher resumed his westward course towards 
Wake, but by 23 December, was only 90 miles closer to his 
destination. At this rate, Fletcher's fleet was іп no position 
to win the race for Wake in which it was unwittingly in- 
volved. For the Japanese too, were approaching by sea. 

At 0900 on 21 December, a second invasion fleet, again 
commanded by Adm. Kajioka, set out from Kwajalein. It in- 
cluded eight additional destroyers, a 5in-gun modern 
destroyer, six heavy cruisers and the returning Pearl Harbor 
aircraft carriers of 2nd Carrier Division, Hiryu and Soryu 
(about 120 aircraft). On 22 December, the Japanese were 
within 50 miles of Wake and fears were growing at Pacific 
Fleet HO that they might eliminate Task Force 14, which 
could ill be spared. 

That same day, Wake lost its last vestige of air power. On 
morning patrol just north of the atoll, Captain Herbert C 
Freuler and Lieutenant Carl R. Davidson, piloting the last 
two Wildcats, encountered 33 ‘Val’ dive-bombers and six 
Zero fighters from Hiryu and Soryu. In the ensuing fight, 
Freuler managed to shoot one Zero, then another which ex- 
ploded 50ft below him, The resultant funnel of flames and 
smoke engulfed Freuler's plane, leaving it badly seared and 
with damaged controls. Freuler made it back to Wake, but 
wrecked his plane in crash-landing. Davidson's Wildcat, last 
seen being pursued by a Zero, never returned. 

With the Japanese now free to range the sky, Wake's 
last-ditch stand was imminent. It began at about 0245 on 23 
December, shortly after two antiquated Japanese 935-ton 
destroyer-transports, Patrol Boats 32 and 33 carrying 800 


troops, were deliberately driven aground on the reef near 
the airstrip. Assault troops of Maizuru Special Landing 
Force No. 2 spilled out into four landing barges, which 
headed in pairs for each of the atoll's southern islands. The 
defenders had only 400 rifles and a few BAR automatic rifles 
to supplement the heavier weapons. Their 'mobile reserve" 
consisted of eight Marines in a truck with four calibre 
.30 MGs. 

On Wake Island, six Marines and civilians, firing at 500 
yards, pumped 5 3in shells into Patrol Craft No. 33. The ship 
exploded and the ensuing blaze lit up a beach swarming 
with Japanese. Westwards along the shore, three 
Americans led by Second Lieutenant Arthur A. Poindexter 
ran down to the water's edge and started lobbing six 
grenades each into the landing barges. One grenade ex- 
ploded among assault troops just as they were disem- 
barking, but about a hundred managed to get ashore just 
the same. At 0330, when five cruisers began to bombard the 
atoll, more and more assault troops were wading onto the 
beaches. By dawn at 0530, about 1,000 Japanese were 
ashore and the Marines overall were outnumbered by two to 
one, while only about 85 could fight directly as infantry on 
Wake. 

At this juncture, Cdr. Cunningham dispatched a message 
to Pearl Harbor: ‘Enemy on island’, he signalled. ‘Issue in 
doubt'. This laconic wording reflected the stubbornness of 
the defenders more accurately than their desperate 
situation. The Japanese were even prepared to run ashore 
their other destroyers if yet more invaders were needed. The 
Marines у/еге fighting doggedly from isolated strongholds 
like the airfield perimeter held by the wounded Putnam and 
his 20 VMF-211 survivors, or the line established at 0600 by 
Major G.H. Potter 100 yards south of Devereux's command 
post, across part of Wake's northern ‘leg’. 

Daylight revealed 13 Japanese ships at various points 
around the island all of them keeping a safe distance away 
from the shore batteries which they had learned to fear and 
respect. This opinion was quickly justified when the Mut- 
suki and two other destroyers rashly closed on Wilkes Island 
at 0654, apparently to deliver a few salvoes on shore; Sin 
shells came thundering across the lagoon from Bty B on 
Peale Island, opposite, hitting the Mutsuki and causing all 
three Japanese destroyers to retire hastily. Six minutes later 
came retribution. At 0700 aircraft from Soryu and Hiryu 
wheeled over the atoll at 6,000ft and dive-bombed Peale's 
Bty B and also Bty E on Wake (Peacock Point). Despite , 
ferocious AA fire from the ground, the Japanese carrier 
planes went on to hammer bombs down onto all three of the 
islands. 

Major Devereux now had to face the fact that organized 
resistance could not continue much longer. Com- 
munications had been so damaged in the Japanese on- 
slaught that he could not properly co-ordinate the fighting, 
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AA The shattered 
remains of American F4 
Wildcat fighters on the 
airfield at Wake. This 
picture was taken by a 
Japanese photographer 
after the US surrender of 
the island. 

A During the first 
Japanese attack on Wake 
Captain Elrod's Wildcat 
detonated a depth-charge 
store on the destroyer 
Kisaragi's deck. She was 
blasted in two and sank. 
Elrod was shot down and 
killed soon after. 

D Browning .50 calibre 
MG on AA mount. Minus 
mount the gun weighed 
84lb and fired at 550rpm at 
a velocity of 2,930fps. 
There were only 18 of 
these on Wake. Insufficient 
thought had been given to 
Wake's defense, while the 
airfield was being built. 
Despite this, the Japanese 
were tenaciously resisted, 
though the result was 
never in doubt. 

41 Rear-Admiral Sadamichi 
Kajioka, who commanded 
both attacks on Wake. 

4 4 His flagship, Yubari. 


Browning .50 calibre 
heavy machine-gun on 
AA mount 


Peter Sarson Tony Bryan 
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Pacific, 1941 


>1 A Men of the Japanese 2nd Special Naval Landing 
Force (Maizuru) struggle ashore at Wake, 23 December 
1941. Despite their spirited defense, the American forces 
were not strong enough to avoid defeat. 

4 Japanese Patrol Craft 32 and 33 after their forced 
beaching on southern Wake — 23 December 1941. 

> The bag hanging from this pilot's life-jacket contains 
marker dye to help visibility for rescuers at sea. 


which was still being conducted in scattered enclaves. Only 
one slight hope remained. Devereux went to Cunningham at 
his command post and asked if there was any chance that 
Task Force 14 might arrive in time to save Wake. Cun- 
ningham's reply could only be 'No'. Two hours before, 
Pearl Harbor had ordered Fletcher to withdraw and by the 
time Wake fell, Task Force 14 was heading towards Midway 
and safety. 

At 0730, a grim-faced Devereux emerged from the com- 
mand post carrying a white flag. More than five hours later, 
at 1300, after Devereux had made a dismal tour of all pos- 
itions, the surrender of Wake was complete. On Wilkes the 
100 Japanese invaders had been annihilated within five 
hours by 70 Marines in converging counter-attacks and 
these men were actually advancing to retake the main island 
when the surrender party met them. The defenders, out- 
numbered 4:1, had inflicted casualties in the same ratio. 

Of all the David-versus-Goliath confrontations of World 
War Il, the fight for Wake was a particularly impressive 
example of what could be achieved by an undermanned, 
under-equipped force whose fighting qualities were well 
above the norm. For 103 killed and wounded the atoll 
garrison had accounted for over 700 Japanese, shot down 
21 aircraft, damaged 12 more, sunk two destroyers and hit 
eight more ships. 

All the same, the final outcome was foredoomed. The 
seeds of failure had been sown months before the Marines 
arrived on Wake, when atoll defense took second place to 
construction of its air base. On the edge of all-out war in the 
Pacific, this was a priority the Americans could not afford. 
This cardinal error was compounded in the event by the 
delays and anxieties that scuttled the relief efforts of Task 
Force 14. The overwhelming strength of the Japanese, 
despite their miscalculations and ineptitudes, heaped 
another layer of straw on the camel's back. It finally broke 
when the defenders lost their last fighter aircraft on 22 
December. As in so manv confrontations of World War II, 
ultimate success went to the side with air supremacy. Even 
for US Marines, the toughest of tough fighters, to whom 
surrender was the dirtiest of words, these circumstances 
were too adverse and the odds too great. 


Brenda Ralph Lewis 
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Infantry of the Ist Free French Brigade go forward under heavy artillery fire. Their spirited resistance at Bir Hacheim 
gave France a symbol of reborn national pride after the disasters of 1940. 


Forty miles SW of the port of Tobruk the seemingly end- 
less gravel plain of the Cyrenaican desert is interrupted by 
two tiny features which break the hazy, flat horizon. Two of 
the ancient network of caravan tracks crossed here. As 
always, the reason for the choice of this spot was the 
presence of water. Long ago men found a spring here, and 
scraped out two cisterns to collect the precious seepage for 
the use of the regular camel-trains. 

By 1942 the spring had long since failed, and the all- 
conquering sand had drifted into two little hillocks over the 
broken cisterns. The fort guarding the spring had become 
meaningless, and had long been abandoned. Only the 
tracks remained, so faint to European eyes that they were 
scarcely visible unless marked with lines of old oil drums and 
stone cairns. But the name clung to the spot. The dusty 
trail-junction with its ruined well and fort was still known as 
Bir Hacheim — 'The Well of the Dog'. In two weeks in May- 
June 1942 the obscurity of this arid, silent patch of desert 
was ended by blood and fire. Bir Hacheim would enter the 
vocabulary of the Allies, and of France in particular, as a 
symbol of reborn pride. 

In January 1942 General Erwin Rommel's offensive from 
the El Agheila line had cost the British Eighth Army the 
'bulge' of Cyrenaica. General Sir Claude J. E. Auchinleck, 
the British C-in-C Middle East, was forced back to a 40-mile 
defensive system running south from Gazala near the coast 
to Bir Hacheim on the fringe of the great sand sea, almost 
blocking the ‘maneuverable’ terrain between the sea and the 
deep desert. Auchinleck, concerned about certain weak- 
nesses shown by Lieutenant-General Neil M. Ritchie's 
Eighth Army in the winter fighting, resisted pressure from 
Whitehall for a new offensive for four months while he 
worked on improving his command 

The Gazala line was developed into a position of great 
strength, a string of dispersed formations within mutual 


support range behind a huge 'mine marsh'. The bulk of his 
infantry held the front line, forming 13th Corps. On the left 
of this line, and behind it, were dispersed the mobile for- 
mations of 30th Corps. The extreme left flank position, 
guarded by the 'fish-hook' at the southern tip of the mine 
belt, was Bir Hacheim. Here, on 14 February 1942, the 150th 
Infantry Brigade was relieved by 43-year-old General Pierre 
Koenig's 1st Free French Brigade — the only French ground 
force then bearing arms in the presence of the enemy. It 
was a motley formation, and its units had travelled a number 
of long and sometimes bizarre roads to arrive at this dreary 
speck on the map. 

With a fighting strength of perhaps 3,000, and a rear 
echelon of about 600 based about 15 miles to the east 
behind the line, the brigade was composed of three main in- 
fantry units: the 13th Demi-Brigade of the French Foreign 
Legion (DBLE), the Bataillon de Marche de l'Oubanghi 
Chari, and the Bataillon de Pacifique. The Legion formation 
comprised the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 13th DBLE, a 
unit formed in February 1940 for the original purpose of 
helping Finland against Russia. Mountain-trained, it was not 
dispersed with the fall of Finland but sent to Narvik with the 
Franco-British Norwegian expedition of May 1940 

It distinguished itself in the dismal campaign which 
followed, being shipped back to France just as France her- 
self capitulated. Escaping from Brest, the legionnaires for- 
med the backbone of General Charles de Gaulle's Free 
French forces in Britain. They fought at Keren in Italian East 
Africa during early 1941, and were then sent to Syria, where 
they took part in the harrowing summer campaign against 
their own countrymen, the Vichy troops — even against 
Vichy-commanded legionnaires (see "War Monthly' issue 
26). De Gaulle insisted on their taking part in the North 
African fighting, and after some typically acrimonious 
negotiations they found themselves in January 1942 in 
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Map shows the positions of the British/Free French defenses on the Gazala line and the direction of Axis attacks. 


Halfaya Pass, fighting the 104th Panzergrenadier Regiment 
and elements of the Italian Savona Division. When they 
clambered from their trucks at Bir Hacheim they were down 
to a total of some 500 effectives, commanded now by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Prince Dmitri Amilakvari, a Georgian 
exile and a Legion officer of the old school. Commissioned 
in 1926, he was a veteran of campaigns in Morocco. 

The Bataillon de Marche de l'Oubanghi Chari and the 
Bataillon du Pacifique had a comparable history. The small 
French civil and military administrations in French 
Equatorial Africa and the Tahitian islands had rallied to the 
Free French cause and formed battalions from the small 
standing garrisons and from native recruits, officered by 
available French personnel, some of whom made up in 
ferocity what they lacked in formal military education. The 
Senegalese, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel de Roux, 
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were soldiers to reckon with. They had a long martial 
tradition in the service of France, and this battalion had 
trekked right across Africa to fight at Keren. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Broche's Pacific battalion was more of an unknown 
quantity. 

Both these formations were reinforced with dispersed 
companies of Major Savey's 1st Colonial Infantry Battalion. 
The other major elements of the brigade were Lieutenant- 
Commander Amyot d'Inville's 1st Fusiliers-Marins (mostly 
French naval escapees from Dunkirk, who manned the 
brigade’s anti-aircraft batteries), Major Laurent- 
Champrosay's 1st Artillery Regiment, Captain Lequesne's 
22nd North African Company, Captain Jacquin's 2nd Anti- 
Tank Company, and engineer, signals and medical teams. 

The brigade's artillery was strong despite its diverse 
origins. Major Laurent-Champrosay had 24 French 75mm 


Legionnaire 13th DBLE, 1942 


This French Foreign Legionnaire is armed with a 

French 7.5mm MAS 1936 rifle and keeps his kepi 
covered in white to reflect the glare of the North 
African sun. 


аса MeGreqor 


field guns (the famous 'soixante-quinze') stripped from 
Vichy Syria and re-fitted in Beirut workshops. Some were 
equipped with trucks for rapid deployment. Anti-tank pieces 
included 18 25mm Hotchkiss, seven 47mm and 30 75mm 
guns. Seven old Italian 47mm pieces and two British 25pdrs 
left at Bir Hacheim by previous occupants were pressed into 
service. Although they had to wait until 18 May for them, 
the sailors would have 12 40mm Bofors light AA guns by the 
eve of battle, as well as two quadruple 13.2mm mountings; 
a small British detachment, commanded by Koenig's liaison 
officer Captain Tomkins, had a further six Bofors. 

The infantry, largely equipped with elderly French small 
arms, had 46 rather dubious Boys anti-tank rifles and 24 
60mm and 20 81mm mortars. The heterogenous collection 
of trucks, do-it-yourself Chevrolet armored patrol wagons, 
jeeps, and gun-towers was crowned by a force of 63 Bren 
carriers. These were usually armed with the French 
FM24/29 Chátellerault light automatic, of which the brigade 
had a plentiful supply. 

Embraced in the ‘mine-marsh’ 

Koenig concentrated on improving his position between 
mid-February and mid-May. There were no natural defen- 
sive features of any significance; the cisterns — ‘Tits’, as 
they were at once christened — and fort were of no real 
value in modern warfare. Although embraced by the arms of 
the ‘mine marsh', he knew that his great danger lay in Rom- 
mel's habit of making sweeping turning movements on the 
Allies’ desert flank with masses of armor. Minefields without 
artillery cover are poor protection at the best of times, so 
Koenig dispersed his guns all around the perimeter in a 
series of expertly camouflaged pits. He made little use of 
wire, correctly judging it virtually useless against armor, and 
concentrated on thickening his perimeter defenses with a 
second belt of mines, many of then anti-tank. 

From his central HQ Koenig divided the position into three 
main sectors; the north-west was held by the Bataillon de 
March the south-west by the Bataillon du Pacifique, and the 
east by the 2nd Battalion, 13th DBLE. The other Legion bat- 
talion became the mobile reserve, mounted in trucks and 
Bren carriers. Koenig instituted a vigorous program of 
patrolling, intelligence-gathering and raiding in all direc- 
tions. His columns were usually made up of a company or 
two of infantry in trucks and carriers, a troop of truck- 
mounted 75s and AA and AT elements. A strong column 
was permanently posted to a point north of the main 
perimeter in the 'V' of the mine marsh. From here, Captain 
de Lamaze prowled the gap between Bir Hacheim and the 
next Allied formation to the north — 150th Brigade at Got- 
el-Ualeb. 

Behind the mines, served by the patrols, the Free French 
dug like terriers. By mid-May the perimeter and central areas 
were honeycombed with something like 1,200 separate tren- 
ches, gun-pits, deep camouflaged hides for vehicles, and 
supply dumps. The lines of communication were operating 
efficiently and a stock-pile of about 20,000 rounds had been 
brought in for the 75s. Though disgusted at having to drink 
tea in place of their beloved pinard (the customary wine 
ration) the legionnaires were mollified by swimming 
expeditions to Tobruk. The Well of the Dog was as ready 
as it would ever be. 

From 15 May onwards, Allied patrols began reporting 
signs of an enemy armored build-up near Rotonda Segnali. 
Rommel was preparing an offensive, and this assembly was 
in fact his spearhead — 15th and 21st Panzer Divisions, part 
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imperial War Museum. 


A The Chevrolet armored patrol truck aided Free 
French mobility at Bir Hacheim. خ‎ A One such truck 
on patrol. The machine-gunner looks for Axis aircraft. 


of 90th Light, and the Ariete Armored and Trieste Motorized 
Divisions of Italian 20th Corps. High-level discussions, con- 
ducted with some heat, had finally ended in the choice of a 
compromise target for the next phase of Axis operations. 
Italy's insistence on the eradication of the British air and 
naval base at Malta had been overborne, despite the fact 
that the toll of Rommel's supplies and reinforcements taken 
by raiders from the island overshadowed all Axis operations 
in North Africa. Rommel yearned for another dash east- 
wards. The recent acquisition of airstrips in the Cyrenaican 
'bulge' paid dividends in the improvement of the supply 
position, allowing a sufficient build-up to underwrite an of- 
fensive. He was authorized to strike for Tobruk, capture it, 
install a security line in 'Hellfire Pass', and then to await 
events while some ground troops and all available air force 
elements turned on Malta in the projected Operation 
Herkules. 

His offensive, ‘Venezia’, was to take the form of a demon- 
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A Besides being useful in a spotter and anti-aircraft 
role, the Chevrolet was also equipped with an effective 
AT gun, and co-axial Bren .303in LMG. 


stration against the northern and central parts of the Gazala 
line by General Ludwig Crüwell with part of 90th Light, 
Sabratha, Trento, Brescia and Pavia Infantry Divisions, 
while Rommel hooked round the desert flank with the two 
Afrika Korps Panzer divisions and the Italian 20th Corps, turn- 
ing north to savage first the British armor as it came for- 
ward in support, then the retreating tatters of Eighth Army 
as a whole. The formation on the inside of the wheel round 
Bir Hacheim was to be Ariete, and this premier Italian 
division was charged with the reduction of the French 
bastion — a task thought to be well within its compass. 

The offensive opened on 26 May with air raids on Gambut 
and El Arid airstrips, followed up with ground attacks on the 
northern part of the Gazala line. A column led by Major 
Amiel of the Senegalese battalion, probing westwards, en- 
countered Axis armor and fell back towards Bir Hacheim. 
All that afternoon and night there were sounds of enemy ac- 
tivity. The stars were rivalled by gun-flashes and parachute 


flares to the north. At 2030 the codeword ‘Venezia’ sent 
Rommel's 560 tanks rolling SE. Early next morning Maj. 
Amiel reached the perimeter, reporting the enemy close 
behind. At almost the same moment land-lines connecting 
Koenig with his rear echelon and with 7th Armoured 
Division went dead. 

Radio messages at 0730 announced the launching of a 
British counter-attack, but in fact the dispersed armor and 
motor brigades were very roughly handled east of Bir 
Hacheim during the morning and bundled northwards with 
heavy losses. To the south, 3rd Indian Motor Brigade was 
overrun, 15th Panzer went on to smash through 4th Ar- 
moured Brigade and 7th Armoured Division HO was overrun 
at Bir Beuid. Seventh Motor Brigade was badly mauled by 
90th Light at Retma and when 22nd Armoured Brigade 
moved up to support it was caught on the move by ele- 
ments of both Panzer formations and driven back towards 
'Knightsbridge' with significant casualties. In confused figh- 
ting around ‘Knightsbridge’ that afternoon 2nd Armoured 
and 1st Army Tank Brigades fared rather better, but by 
nightfall the Panzer Divisions were established between 
‘Knightsbridge’ and El Adem. They were short of fuel and 
ammunition, but the imminent elimination of Bir Hacheim 
would allow a direct route to be opened through the mine- 
fields — so solving that problem. 


The Frenchmen did not crumble 


The first attack fell on the French perimeter at about 0900 
on the 27th. An attack by around 50 M13/40 tanks of Ariete 
quickly developed in the south, falling mainly on the Legion 
sector. This attack was pressed with great courage, but 
losses were heavy from the start, as the powerful mines 
blasted the tracks off tank after tank. The artillery was 
heavily engaged, and in some cases the 14-ton tanks were 
knocked out at point-blank range. Six managed to penetrate 
the defenses and rampaged through the Legion sector. But 
if the Italians thought that the Frenchmen would crumble, 
as had some of their countrymen in 1940, they were quickly 
disillusioned. The legionnaires swarmed from their trenches 
with grenades, anti-tank rifles, even revolvers and petrol 
bombs. They clambered onto the tanks, clawed open the 
vision slots, and in minutes the M13/40s were standing 
silent or blazing. Former Spanish Republican soldiers were 
notably effective in the action. 

After half an hour a second wave of 30 tanks attacked to 
meet the same reception and at about 1000 the Italians fell 
back, leaving behind no fewer than 32 tanks and many other 
vehicles, Among the 60 or so prisoners was the colonel 
commanding 132nd Tank Regiment, a gallant officer who 
had had three tanks destroyed under him. 

Rommel's increasingly tricky dilemma explained this lack 
of action. His mobile forces continued to press northwards 
on 28 May, but they were critically low on supplies as a 
result of the failure of Pavia and Trieste to breach the mine- 
fields north of Bir Hacheim, and Ariete's failure to take it. 
The next day Rommel personally led a convoy through the 
minefields and his tanks were able to refuel and reload their 
guns in time for a stiff fight that afternoon with 2nd Ar- 
moured Brigade. There were losses on both sides, but the 
British showed a fatal lack of concentration and co- 
ordination once again. Even so, Rommel was in the un- 
happy situation of being surrounded by enemy troops and 
minefields, distracted by the loss of several key officers and 
with his tenuous supply lines under interdiction by artillery 
and patrols from Bir Hacheim. 


He moved west into the area known as ‘The Cauldron’ on 
the night of 29/30 May, only to run up against the 150th 
Brigade ‘box’. For the next two days he concentrated on 
smashing it while an artillery and AT screen protected his 
rear from interference by Eighth Army. After fierce fighting 
the last British unit in the ‘box’ surrendered at 1430 on 1 
June. There was a serious delay in the launching of any co- 
ordinated British counter-attack and Rommel was able to 
divert a large part of his airpower to the job of pounding Bir 
Hacheim into submission. This thorn in his side had been 
harassing his supply lines throughout the Cauldron fighting. 

The first air raid hit Bir Hacheim on the afternoon of 28 
May, causing casualties in the Bataillon du Pacifique sector. 
That night, for the second night running, patrols reported 
success against Italian units to the north, and brought in 
prisoners. A convoy that night stocked up the dwindling 
supply of 75mm ammunition with another 40 tons. From the 
29th to the 31st vigorous patrolling and shelling continued; 
Capt. de Lamaze's command was most active, and Koenig 
sent him up some more 75s. On 30 May about 600 survivors 
from 3rd Indian Motor Brigade staggered in from the desert 
where they had been turned loose. 

On the 31st Amilakvari and de Roux both led strong 
mixed columns north to attack enemy units infiltrating east- 
wards through small paths in the minefields; the former was 
particularly heavily engaged. That night saw the arrival, with 
a large convoy, of a delighted Major-General Edgard de Lar- 
minat, Free French C-in-C in the theater. The convoy was 
unloaded and took out not only the Indians, but also 170 
prisoners and some wounded. An order from 30th Corps 
warned Koenig to be ready for an advance. Accordingly he 
made his preparations, concentrating his rear echelon trans- 
port at Bir-bu-Maafes. The order to begin the westward 
movement came a few hours later, and on 1 June at about 
0900 Broche led his Pacifiques out of the perimeter. He had 
not been gone long when a counter-order arrived, requiring 
Koenig to keep the rest of the brigade in position until 
further notice. 


The value of dispersal 


Broche reached El Telim by nightfall, after suffering from 
the attentions of the Luftwaffe. If his radio links with HQ 
had been more reliable he would have learned that Bir 
Hacheim had also been under attack. Although the wide 
dispersal of men and vehicles prevented heavy casualties, 
12 vehicles were blown up by the Cobra-marked Stukas of 
Oberstleutnant Walther Sigel's Stukageschwader 3, newly 
transferred from Sicily to Africa. The Fusiliers-Marins served 
their Bofors with a will, bringing down four Junkers Ju87Bs; 
but their expenditure of ammunition made the arrival of 
1,000 rounds of 40mm with that night's convoy very 
welcome. Koenig still believed that a movement order was 
possible and so kept the convoy loaded and laagered north 
of the enclave. 

The morning of 2 June dawned misty — apt enough, con- 
sidering the fog of confusion surrounding Allied intentions, 
Axis movements and the task required of Koenig. De 
Lamaze reported armor to the north, and shells began to fall 
around the laagered convoy. This was brought inside the 
perimeter, but no general attack developed. Instead, two 
Italian officers appeared bearing a flag of truce on the SE 
perimeter. Conducted to Koenig by Captain de Sairigne 
(later to die in Indochina as one of the Legion's most 
distinguished battalion commanders), they made a cour- 
teous surrender demand, which was as politely refused. 
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Koenig immediately recalled Broche from El Telim, and war- 
ned his rear echelon that the battle was about to escalate. 
That afternoon Bir Hacheim began to experience the con- 
tinuous ordeal by shellfire and Stuka raids which was to last 
for a week. In that week, the Luftwaffe were to fly well over 
1,000 sorties over the enclave. A sand-storm made the 
evening of the 2nd even more wretched for the defenders. 

Under cover of darkness Broche regained the perimeter 
early on 3 June — after running the gauntlet of prowling 
Messerschmitts once again. He took over his old sector, 
thinly held during his absence by a company of Marsouins 
— colonial infantry — and the 22nd North African Com- 
pany. At first light the surface of the desert began to erupt 
as Afrika Korps 105mm howitzers opened rapid fire on the 
enclave. A second surrender demand, signed by Rommel 
himself, was received and rejected during a lull in the 
shelling. No fewer than four separate Stuka raids went in 
between 1130 and 1330. A considerable and heartening con- 
tribution to the air defense of Bir Hacheim was made by 
RAF Hurricanes, but the expenditure of Bofors ammunition 
worried Koenig. He knew now that 150th Brigade had been 
wiped from the map and although a tenuous contact might 
be maintained by nightly convoys, he had no chance of 
direct support from any Allied formation. But he was not en- 
tirely without friends; although elements of 90th Light and 
Trieste were moving into position around his warren of tren- 
ches, they were prevented from turning their full attention 
on Bir Hacheim straight away by the vigorous raiding and 
patrolling of British units in their rear. 


Hope of relief for Koenig 

On 4 June the shelling and bombing continued and stocks 
of 75mm ammunition were so low that only occasional 
salvoes could be fired in response. A message informing 
Koenig of the imminence of Operation Aberdeen, an Allied 
counter-attack in the north, brought some hope of relief 
after the 5th, and on the night of the 4th a convoy slipped in 
with rather more practical help in the shape of water and 
ammunition. While the precious cargoes were being 
unloaded at Bir Hacheim, the fate of the enclave was being 
sealed in the north. Aberdeen was a disaster, a triumph of 
poor co-ordination and bad planning over human gallantry; 
Lt.-Gen. Ritchie's Eighth Army lost 150 tanks and 6,000 men 
in the battles of 5 and 6 June. The victory allowed Rommel 
to turn at last and launch major units on the infuriating nest 
of Frenchmen behind his flank. The final act began. 

On 5 June it became obvious that despite the nightly top- 
ping-up of shells the 75s were in no position to make an 
effective reply to Axis fire. The shells now falling all over the 
position were 150mm, even 210mm, fired from far beyond 
the range of the sturdy but elderly so/xante-quinze. Daring 
sorties by French batteries to firing positions outside the 
perimeter allowed the French guns a little more reach, and 
at least prevented the German batteries from coming any 
closer. In the afternoon German infantry were seen for the 
first time, infiltrating the minefields. Artillery and mortar fire 
kept them at a distance of 1,500 yards from the perimeter. 

On 6 June the first infantry attack was made. Two 
separate thrusts were made on the Legion and Bataillon du 
Pacifique sectors; they were thrown back with heavy 
casualties, but not without comparable cost to the garrison. 
The enemy units involved were elements of Trieste serving 
in a mixed force with men of the 90th Light, 21st Panzer, a 
company of tanks, and strong AA units. This Kampfgruppe 
Wolz was badly mauled, but drew French fire to such an ex- 
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tent that artillery ammunition was once again dangerously 
low by the night of the 6th. The next day offered an ap- 
parent respite, with a lull in the shelling, only a single Stuka 
raid and a much-needed water convoy that night. The day's 
sole, but most significant, set-back was the launching of a 
major attack in the north which finally drove in the resour- 
ceful de Lamaze and his independent command. The nights 
brought little rest now; flares and constant MG fire robbed 
the exhausted, parched defenders of their sleep. On the 
morning of 8 June a heavy mist shrouded the enemy's 
dispositions, but the sound of engines and tracks could be 
heard. 

The final drive to overrun Bir Hacheim began with the 
inevitable artillery barrage, which concentrated on the NW 
sector held by the Senegalese. Stukas and strafing Me 
109s worked over the batteries and any other visible targets 
while sappers cleared lanes for the advance. Then a two- 
prong attack struck the perimeter. Italian infantry fought 
alongside Colonel Wolz's f/ak troops, the German and 
native infantry of Colonel Menton's Sonderverband 
(Special Commando) 288 from 90th Light Division, elements 
of the reconnaissance and infantry units of 15th and 21st 
Panzeı Divisions, and a company of 11 tanks designated 
Kampfgruppe Kiehl. The objective was Point 186, the sum- 
mit of a gentle rise in the ground which acted as a fire- 
control position for the garrison. The Bataillon de Marche 
resisted fiercely but was forced back despite reinforcement 
by 22nd North African Company. 

A Stuka raid in the afternoon heralded yet another push 
and this time the NE sector came under pressure as well, 
Wolz's flak fought off an attempt by British armor to in- 
terfere with the left flank of the attackers and then returned 
to the assault. By nightfall the northern defenses, though 
still continuous, had been badly dented at several points. 
Many guns had been lost and an ammunition dump had 
been blown up. Water and medical supplies were low and 
internal communications were unreliable. Attempts by the 
RAF to parachute supplies to the garrison were generally 
unsuccessful. 


Desperate and costly counter-attack 


A renewed bombardment opened on 9 June; then in- 
fantry, with tank support and aggressively-served howitzers 
in the front line, attacked all along the western defenses. 
The Senegalese and Bataillon de Pacifique were constantly 
engaged; the former were on the point of being cut in two 
when the gap was sealed by a desperate and costly counter- 
attack mounted by the carrier-borne legionnaires of 3/13th 
DBLE. In the afternoon heavy pressure built up in the south, 
near the old fort, as Oberstleutnant Ernest Günther Baade 
led two battalions of his 115th Panzergrenadier Regiment in- 
to the assault. Despite heavy losses they established them- 
selves within 200 yards of the fort by nightfall. Point 186 had 
fallen silent at about noon; now enemy positions on the rise 
commanded the whole of the Bataillon de Marche’s sector. 

A bomb fell on the Bataillon de Pacifique's HQ dugout 
during a massive air raid at 2000. Lieutenant-Colonel Broche 
and his adjutant were killed. Ammunition was very low, the 
medical staff were working under appalling conditions with 
inadequate resources. Also, wire to repair internal field 
telephone lines had run out. The garrison was weak with 
exhaustion; they had inflicted very heavy casualties on the 
enemy, but they could not hold on much longer. On the 
evening of 9 June, 7th Armoured Division sought Koenig's 
opinion by radio on a possible breakout. Rather than be 
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AA German machine-gun crew dug-in near Bir 
Hacheim. They are armed with an MG34, which was 
standard issue in North Africa. Its successor, the MG42, 
made its combat debut at Bir Hacheim on 10 June 1942. 

А Map shows the formidable defenses around Bir 
Hackeim and the thrust of the Axis attacks. 

Ab Commander of the 13th DBLE, Free French Foreign 
Legion, Col. Amilakvari (seated left) studies a map with 
Chef de Bataillon Puchois — Bir Hacheim 12 June 1942. 
D French Fusiliers-Marines troops open fire with a 40mm 
Bofors AA gun — this time used in an anti-tank role. 


annihilated in a position which no longer served any wider 
purpose, Koenig agreed to break out the following night. 

On the 10th Baade's Panzergrenadiers were switched to 
the northern sector and made serious inroads — their ad- 
vance only being sealed off by another costly charge by the 
carrier-borne legionnaires. In the course of this final day of 
the siege no less than 130 tons of bombs fell on the enclave 
of Bir Hacheim. Mortars fell silent as the last bombs were 
fired; 75mm ammunition was down to six rounds per gun. 
By nightfall Rommel, who had been right forward with 
Baade during the day and who had commented on the 
reckless courage of the defenders, was confident that one 
more attack would bring him final success. He never had a 
chance to confirm his opinion. 

Faced with a nightmare responsibility, Koenig planned 
the break-out with meticulous care; but under such con- 
ditions it is hardly surprising that things went wrong. A 150- 
yard gap was opened in the minefield on the SW face of the 
perimeter, and at 0230 the medical convoy led the way out. 
The objective was a rendezvous five miles to the south with 
a convoy from 7th Motor Brigade. Some vehicles went 
astray in the darkened minefields, while others drove into 
trenches and shell-holes, holding up the column and 
causing disruption; some units were too quick off the mark 
and some clung to their positions too long. The enemy were 
alerted and began shelling and MG fire from both flanks. For 
the first time the continuous firing sound of the MG42 was 
heard in North Africa. Koenig ordered forward his faithful 
‘fire brigade’ — the legionnaires of 3/13th DBLE in their 
carriers. Hurling themselves on Kampfgruppe Briel, the 
legionnaires smashed a path for the column but at terrible 
cost. Captain de Lamaze died here, and close to him the 
fiery young socialist, Lieutenant Deve, a hero of the Bren- 
carrier platoons throughout the battle. In the confusion of 
tracer bullets, burning trucks and explosions the bulk of the 
garrison scattered into the safety of the desert night. 


Bir Hacheim's 900 Allied killed and wounded 


It was many hours before any tally of the survivors could 
be attempted. At one stage both Amilakvari and Koenig — 
the latter driven in his jeep by an English ambulance driver, 
Miss Susan Travers — were 'astray'. By 0700 on 11 June 
only about 1,500 men had been accounted for; but by night- 
fall that day roughly 2,000, including the two missing com- 
manders, had reached the Gasr-el-Arid assembly area. All 
through the night and the following day small parties ap- 
peared out of the desert. Although exact casualties have 
never been established the likely figure is around 900 killed 
or seriously wounded during the battle, more than half of 
them during the breakout. Axis personnel losses are 
unknown, but were certainly comparable; and it is known 
that Bir Hacheim accounted for no fewer than 51 of Rom- 
mel's precious tanks, 20 other AFVs and at least seven air- 
craft. 

Far more important than the comparative casualties, 
more important even than the contribution made to Allied 
operations as a whole by this bastion behind Rommel's flank 
and astride his supply lines, was the effect on morale of the 
1st Free French Brigade's resistance. French and world 
opinion had received a burning reminder that Frenchmen 
could and would fight to the end. De Gaulle had radioed 
from London: ‘General Koenig: Know, and tell your troops, 
that the whole of France is looking at you, and you are her 
pride.’ |t was an inspired choice of words. 

Martin Windrow 


E — -A 
A A Captured British three-ton truck and German staff 
car blazing in the desert near Bir Hacheim — victims of a 
Free French artillery attack. 
A General Koenig, commander of the 1st Free French 
Brigade, offers congratulations to one of his soldiers after 
the ordeal at Bir Hacheim. 
V Two Daimler scout cars race across the desert on a 
patrol near Bir Hacheim. 
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